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Britain’s Current Problems in 
Foreign-Trade Reconstruction 


Part III. Sterling and the Direction of Trade 


HE SPECIFIC and pressing prob- 

lems of Britain’s import needs and 
export capacity have formed, almost ex- 
clusively, the themes of the previous 
articles in this series. Little has so far 
been said, however, on one of the most 
critical aspects of the current effort to 
restore a flourishing external trade. In 
a world where multilateral clearing and 
free convertibility of currencies was the 
rule, very little would need to be said. 
This, unfortunately, is not the case at 
present. Thus, the direction in which 
trade is moving assumes a far more 
significant place in economic measure- 
ments and decisions than is ordinarily 
the case. There is, in addition, the ques- 
tion of fluctuations in the other balance- 
of-payments items, since adverse shifts 
could easily offset any gains on trading 
account. Finally, as the date for imple- 
mentation of the convertibility commit- 
ment under the Anglo-American Finan- 
cial Agreement draws nearer, a general 
reappraisal of the over-all economic posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom vis-a-vis the 
world is required. 


Regional Direction of Trade 


As implied above, the direction in 
which trade is moving is normally of in- 
terest only to those concerned with mar- 
ket shifts and trade opportunities. Now, 
however, it has added implications in 
direct consequence of the international 
network of import and exchange con- 
trols. With inconvertible or rigidly con- 
trolled currencies the rule rather than 
the exception, trade has been forced into 
a system of bilateral balancing and ex- 
change-account accumulations. An an- 
cillary development has been the im- 
position of restrictions on importer’s 
choice in terms both of commodities and 
of sources of supply. Insofar as the 
United Kingdom and most other British 
areas are involved, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any large percentage of the 
total import trade has been turned from 
the normal channels, but for specific 
commodities the effect has been much 
greater. One of the main difficulties in 
formulating an opinion on this question 
is the inability of the observer to deter- 
mine whether the changes that have oc- 
curred resulted from normal commercial 
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considerations or from arbitrary deci- 
sions. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the enforced substitution of one sup- 
plier for another as a result of the in- 
ability of the traditional producer to meet 
the demands. If, as is often the case, the 
new source is the normal supplier of 
many other commodities, an established 
import from that country may be dis- 
placed in the allocation of exchange. By 
the terms of the Anglo-American Finan- 
cial Agreement the United Kingdom is 
prevented, effective January 1, 1947, from 
administering any quantitative restric- 
tions on imports in such a manner as 
would discriminate against the United 
States. This commitment does not bar 
absolute exclusion, but it does assure 
that displacement in favor of another 
country will not occur. 

The fact that sterling is itself a basic 
international currency and continues to 
be accepted throughout a large part of 
the world, notwithstanding its limited 
convertibility, has eased the difficulties 
of the United Kingdom by insuring abil- 
ity to purchase by the exchange of ster- 
ling for local funds. At the same time 
this circumstance has resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of vast obligations to those 
countries which have sold against ster- 
ling. This practice obviously could not 
have continued indefinitely, apart from 
any convertibility commitment assumed 
under the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement. At some time the demand 
for sterling must exceed the supply cur- 
rently being made available through ex- 
penditures on goods and services in order 
that the previous accumulations can be 
liquidated. 

During 1946 this situation actually did 
prevail in many areas insofar as trade 
was concerned. A glance at table 1 re- 
veals that during the first 10 months of 
1946 British sales to Europe were sub- 
Stantially in excess of purchases. The 
same holds true to a lesser extent for 
trade with Africa and Asia. In direct 
contrast, however, purchases from 
North, South, and Central America, in- 
cluding the West Indies, were greater 
than sales. Out of a total deficit of 
£317,700,000 on trade account for the 10 
months, £288,500,000 or approximately 
90 percent was with the United States 


and Canada. In terms of exchange re- 
ceipts, however, the deficit was undoubt- 
edly larger, since settlement of accounts 
with many areas was either in the form 
of drawings on sterling balances or pay- 
ments in inconvertible local currencies, 
and relief and rehabilitation shipments 
are included in the export figures, 


TABLE 1.—Regional Distribution of British 
Trade, 1946? 


{In millions of pounds sterling]! 


; " fia Bal- 
Area Imports Exports anne 

Sterling countries 364. 3 367. 1 | +2.8 
Nonsterling coun- | 

tries 688. 2 (65. 3%)| 367. 7 (50%)| —320. 5 
British countries 513.1 363. 5 |—149. 6 
Foreign countries 539.4 (51%) | 371.3 (50%)|—168.1 
Europe 175. 6 278.9 +103. 3 
Africa 104.4 133. 4 +29. 0 
India and Western 

Asia 102. 1 11i,2 +9. 1 
Rest of Asia 22. 6 34.5 +11.9 
Australia and New 

Zealand 117.7 67.6 —50.1 
North America 346.7 fA.3 — 292. 4 
South and Central 

America and West 

Indies 174. 1 53.7 —120.4 
Eire 29.1 | 31.6 +2. 5 
Sweden 24.7 37.9 +13. 2 
Denmark 17.0 24. 2 +-7.2 
France 10. 1 27.7 +17.6 
British West Africa 29. 4 
India 53.4 | 65.6 +12, 2 
Ceylon 23.5 
Australia 52.7 46. 2 —6.5 
New Zealand 64.5 21.0 —43.5 
Canada 160.3 25. 5 134.8 
United States IS1.8 28. 1 153.7 
Argentina 62.4 14.8 ~47.6 
Belgium 22. 5 
South Africa | 61.9 


! 10-month totals only. 


Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics, No. 12, Decem- 
ber 1946. (U. K. Central Statistical Office 


As the regional distribution of exports 
is studied, the question that comes to 
mind is why goods have flowed in greater 
amounts to particular markets than to 
others. The immediate answer that there 
was intentional direction through con- 
trol is true only to a very limited extent, 
since allocations according to markets 
are confined to a few commodities. Ac- 
tually, the concentration is not as abnor- 
mal as at first appears. At least, the 
abnormality is not in the marketing but 
in the production of various items. Many 
of the commodities which are available 
for export are customary exports to spe- 
cific markets, while those articles which 
would find a ready market elsewhere are 
either in short supply in the United 
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Kingdom or are being shipped accord- 
ing to priority of order. For other prod- 
ucts, particularly the newer items, a 
market must first be created and com- 
petition from domestically established 
producers met. Some of the emphasis on 
certain markets undoubtedly represents 
business evaluation of prospects for fu- 
ture sales. In the long run this practice 
may be highly beneficial, not only to in- 
dividual producers but also to Britain’s 
export trade in general, but for the mo- 
ment it does not ease the dollar exchange 
position. The same is true for officially 
encouraged decisions to meet as nearly 
as possible the orders received from old 
outlets, although such action may result 
in fewer goods for other markets. 

There is some evidence that British ex- 
porters are actively interested in pro- 
moting a greater trade with Europe. 
With the removal of Germany as a com- 
petitor the way undoubtedly has been 
made easier, but at the same time Britain 
is faced with the task of finding other 
markets to offset the loss of sales to Ger- 
many—in 1938 the fifth largest market 
for British exports. At present, in fact, 
Germany is a financial burden on the 
United Kingdom rather than a source of 
earnings from trade. 

Sales to most European countries cur- 
rently yield relatively little in return. 
The war-devastated areas are still en- 
gaged in rebuilding their productive fa- 
cilities and are scarcely able in some 
instances to cover more than the most 
pressing domestic demands. The trade 
figures would indicate that the United 
Kingdom is a substantial creditor under 
many of the monetary agreements with 
western Europe.’ It is doubtful whether 
this result was anticipated. In one sense, 
moreover, these agreements have acted 
as a “double-edged sword” by forcing 
Britain to export goods for which no im- 
mediate repayment in goods or free ex- 
change is forthcoming and decreasing 
the amounts available for export to other 
areas or for domestic consumption. 
Attempts have been made by official 
trade missions and discussions with the 
governments and producers involved to 
increase the volume of commodities 
available for export to the United King- 
dom, but success has been limited. 


Trade’s Commodity Direction 


Table 2 indicates the primary sources 
and markets for the most significant 
imports and exports. In view of price 
fluctuations and discrepancies, imports 
are shown wherever feasible in quanti- 
tative terms. It should be noted that 
the statistics are for the entire 12 
months of 1938 and 1946 in contrast to 
the country or regional table which re- 


‘For a discussion of these agreements see 
“British Financial Trends,” ForricGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, September 28, 1946. 
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lates only to the first 10 months of the 
year. The commodity groups listed rep- 
resent approximately 60 percent of total 
imports and 57 percent of exports of 
British products. The remaining un- 
listed groups include a wide range of 
products of substantial value in them- 
selves but of relatively minor impor- 
tance in relation to the total. 


TABLE 2.—Commodity Distribution of 
British Trade, 1938 and 1946 


Item 1938 1946 


Imports 


Grain and flour 
hundredweight__ 200, 154,650 87,847, 102 


United States do 42,611,125, 9,926,325 
Canada do 44,379,178 68,949, 161 
Australia _. do 35, 994, 636 73,177 
Argentina do 20, 262,313, 7, 138, 635 
Meat do 30, 963, 142, 27, 147, 262 
Argentina do 9,644,568 7,679,404 
New Zealand. do 5, 488, 747) 6,912, 494 
Canada do 1,606,724 3, 958, 220 
Denmark do 3, 476, 298 956, 370 
United States do 729, 809° 1,850, 302 


Dairy produce ; 
pounds sterling 80; 013, 976 115, 108, 246 





United States do 153,852. 43, 665, 547 
Denmark do 18,059,459 10, 634, 619 
New Zealand do 20, 378, 696 25, 639, 023 
Australia do 11,114, 163, 16,004, 632 
Canada do 3,008,040) 12, 533, 121 
Tobacco do 23, 284, 633) 65, 621, 925 
United States do 17, 774, 488) 55, 167, 828 
Wood and timber do 42,852,348 52,381, 816 
Canada do 7,097,373, 25, 220, 137 
Sweden do 5,940,885 9,392, 684 
Raw cotton and cotton waste 
pounds sterling__| 29,579,628 44, 603, 364 
United States do 9, 998,682 7,145, 201 
Egypt do 7,338, 520, 11, 291, 298 
Peru do 2,456,251) 3,721, 769 
Brazil do 2, 232,059; 9, 792, 758 
Machinery - . do 21, 838, 527) 13, 521, 221 
United States do 9,709,548 9, 545, 549 


Iron and steel manufactures 
pounds sterling 14,816,046 9,363, 643 


United States do 2,140,904) 4, 158, 298 
“= Australia_- do 922, 1,682,574 
™ ® Canada do 1,200,885 1,861, 946 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool. do 40, 996, 158 37, 743, 815 
Australia do 18, 703, 343, 19, 768, 070 
New Zealand do 9, 206,519) 13, 488, 621 
Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, 
ete... pounds sterling 30, 595,876, 62, 134, 743 
British West Africa _ do 3, 52% 17, 824, 492 
British India do 6, : 10, 201, 83¢ 
Argentina do 6, 912, 586 





Nonferrous metals and manu- 


factures pounds sterling 40,817,190 41, 544, 196 
Canada do 14, 756, 202, 17,395, 593 
Northern Rhodesia___do 862,654) 8, 228, ROR 
Australia do 3,385,231 4,070,084 

Raw rubber, etc do 11, 503, 292! 42, 072, 876 
British Malaya do 7, 938, 507) 25, 408, 374 
Ceylon _. do 836,153 12, 446, 979 

Oils, fats, resins, manufactured 

pounds sterling 44,070, 485, 82, 804, 342 
United States do 11, 639, 232, 28, 105, 650 
Netherlands West Indies 
pounds sterling 13, 179, 505) 21, 638, 813 
Iran : lee do 7, 676, 474, 18, 062, 507 
British West Indies __.do 3,190,958) 6,807,714 
Ex ports 1 

Spirits _proof gallons 9,116,745 6.535.619 
United States do 3, 933, 662) 2. 870, 233 
Canada a do 771, 007 513, 554 

Pottery, glass, abrasives. etc 

pounds sterling 9, 610, 109, 27, 625, 167 
Canada 1,118,152) 2,624, 796 
Australia do 1,103,839, 2, 144,911 
Union of South Africa do 801,357; 2,140,345 
United States do_. 388, 861) 1. 208, 511 

Iron and steel and manufac 

tures pounds sterling _| 41,692,019) 80, 047, 156 
Unionof South Africa_do 4, 867,457| 7,394,912 
Denmark do 1, 267, 233) 6, 238, 546 
Netherlands do 1,057,773) 4, 485, 350 
British India do 3, 249, 284) 3.727, 093 
Argentina do 1, 726,851! 3, 428, 047 

Machinery do 57, 867, 565/113, 799, 631 
India lo 7, 836. 381) 19, 336, 428 
United States do 628,194) 1,715, 382 
Union of South Africa_do 7, 402,791) 9, 946, 292 
Australia do 4,811,662) 6, 301,781 
Netherlands do 1,974,841) 4, 149, 819 
France do 1, 422,580) 5, 339, 190 

Cotton textiles (woven piece 

goods) ... pounds sterling 31, 961, 174} 40, 357, 916 
Union of South Africa_do 2,725,311) 6, 584, 690 
Australia do 3, 920, 228, 5, 616, 127 
British India do 4,111,419 1,017,632 
British West Africa. __do 1, 644,841) 5,714,848 


See footnotes at end of table. 


TABLE 2.—Commodity Distribution of 
British Trade, 19388 and 1946—Con 


——. 


Item 1938 1946 


Ex ports—-Continued 


Woolen and worsted yarns and 
manufactures 
pounds sterling 26, 813, 619) 43, 495 311 


Unionof South Africa. do 1, 555, 833) 6, 367 349 
Canada do 3, 404, 693) 7, 49g’ 519 
Denmark do 1, 574, 786 3, 036, 623 
United States do 1, 043, 669 1, 625, 898 
Egypt. do 553, 631) 1, 231, 706 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and —e 
colors.__. pounds sterling _| 22, 279,789) 66, 055 909 
British India do 2,841, 134) 9, 389° 308 
Australia do 2, 075, 606) 3,704, 994 
Union of South Africa do 1, 764, 768) 3, 306, Sg 
Sweden do 54l, 327 2, 084, 970 
Denmark do 391, 906) 2 842, 249 


Vehicles (including locomotives, 
ships and aircraft 

pounds sterling $4, 491, 048 113, 513, 795 

British India do 3, 287,759) 13, 169, 998 

Australia do 5, 386, 225) 6, 954, 4x9 

Union of South Africa do 4, 439, 05 * 






o4 S, 718, 765 
France do 588, 883) 8, 893. 702 
Netherlands do 1, 334, 418] 4,708, 287 
Belgium do 672,146 3, 196, 477 
Eire do 1,407,169 3, 224, 455 


| British products only, exclusive of reexports 


Source: Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation 
of the United Kingdom, December 1946 


Coal exports are excluded from the 
table inasmuch as their total value in 
1946 was only slightly over £9,000,000, or 
less than 1 percent of aggregate exports, 
compared with £37,406,306 in 1938 or 
nearly 8 percent of the total. Shipments 
even to countries almost entirely de- 
pendent on Britain for fuel were dras- 
tically cut, with Eire receiving approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the total, France 
nearly 16 percent, and Denmark 12% 
percent. 

For the most part the commodity dis- 
tributions are as might be reasonably 
expected. One or two import shifts, 
however, warrant explanation. The ex- 
tremely small quantities of grain im- 
ported from Australia, particularly in 
comparison with 1938, may be attributed 
to the poor crop and the diversion of 
Australian grain to Pacific and Asiatic 
countries in order to economize on ship- 
ping space. The larger imports from 
Canada undoubtedly reflected the oper- 
ations under the Anglo-Canadian Wheat 
Agreement. The most important single 
cause for the enormous expansion in im- 
ports of dairy produce from the United 
States was the purchase of dried eggs, 
which constituted nearly 60 percent of 
the total by value. Powdered milk rep- 
resented another 7 percent, condensed 
milk 11 percent, and cheese 20 percent. 

It is more difficult to find the single 
factor which would account for the con- 
siderable advance in imports of Braz/l- 
ian, Peruvian, and Egyptian cotton in 
1946. It is thought, however, that at 
least part of the larger amount consisted 
of withdrawals from stocks previously 
purchased but not moved. Centralized 
buying through an official agency, the 
willingness of the countries concerned 
to accept and hold sterling, and price 
differentials must also be considered as 
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significant contributory causes. As may 
be guessed by observation of sources, 
the greater part of the imports of ‘oils, 
fats, resins, manufactured,” consisted 
of petroleum and products. In this and 
the “oilseeds and nuts” category the 
value increase is the result not only of 
higher prices but also of greater quan- 
tities purchased. 

The export section of table 2 calls for 
little comment. By way of caution it 
might be said that in some instances 
where exports to the United States are 
shown, other markets were at least of 
equal importance. To list all outlets of 
this size, however, would have required 
an excessive amount of space. The dis- 
tribution noticeably emphasizes again the 
current importance of Western Europe 
and the British Commonwealth as mar- 
kets for British goods. 


The Balance of Payments 


Since the previous articles in this se- 
ries were prepared the British Govern- 
ment has issued as a White Paper its 
“Economic Survey for 1947,” in which 
the plans for the coming year have been 
projected. Although there is a strong 
temptation to deviate from the main 
theme of this series of articles and devote 
some time to an analysis of the docu- 
ment, reference here will be confined 
to the international trade and financial 
aspects. 


TasL_e 3.—Provisional Balance of Pay- 
ments for the United Kingdom 


{In millions of pounds sterling] 
Item 19388 | 1946 


Payments: 
Imports (f. 0. b.) . 826 | 1, 100 
Net oversea Government expenditures 13 300 
839 | 1,400 
Receipts: 
Exports and reexports (f. 0. b 533 900 
Interest, profits, and dividends 175 60 
Other sources (net). 61 —10 
769 950 


Deficit 70 450 


' Excluding oil, shipping, insurance 


Source: Economic Survey for 1947, HMSO, Cmd. 7046. 


On the whole the White Paper con- 
firms the facts discussed in this series, 
reinforcing them with additional details 
not hitherto available. It is now pos- 
sible, for example, to show in table 3 
& provisional balance of payments in 
summary form for 1946.2 The trade fig- 
ures differ somewhat from the trade re- 
turns, inasmuch as they are here shown 
on an f. o. b. basis instead of a c. i. f. 
basis. The White Paper also notes that 
the item of receipts from other sources 
is not strictly comparable with the 1938 





* The White Paper states that full balance- 
of-payments figures for 1946 will be published 
in April 1947. 
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figure; “it is the net result of a large 
number of current transactions (some of 
an abnormal character resulting from the 
end of the war) much wider in scope than 
those included in the 1938 figures.” 

Last autumn’s forecast by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the 1946 
balance of payments would prove more 
favorable than earlier expectations is 
now confirmed. At one time it was esti- 
mated that the deficit would be in the 
vicinity of £750,000,000, and the White 
Paper frankly admits that the more 
moderate actual deficit has in part been 
the result of inability to obtain all the 
food and raw materials needed. It 
should be appreciated, however, that 
£300,000,000 or two-thirds of the total 
recorded deficit arises from net oversea 
expenditures by the British Govern- 
ment, and there have been definite sug- 
gestions that this sum is somewhat 
greater than originally anticipated. It 
is also questionable whether the dollar 
cost to the United Kingdom of the Ger- 
man occupation was initially calculated 
in as large terms. 

Until the promised fuller statement 
appears, comment on the other items in 
the balance of payments must be re- 
served. From another source, however, 
we know that Britain’s film remittances 
to the United States during the first 10 
months of 1946 totaled $61,000,000. At 
this rate, royalties for the year would be 
in the range of $79,000,000 to $75,000,000. 
Against this amount must be placed 
earnings from the exhibition of British 
films in the United States.* Pending 
further information, a good guess would 
be that earnings from shipping services 
and insurance will be the only major 
revenue sources, and that for most items 
payments will exceed receipts. 


8In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons, February 4, the Parliamentary 


Returning to the summary statement, 
the total deficit is in this particular in- 
stance perhaps misleading, since many 
of the receipts can only theoretically be 
considered as offsets to payments. Ac- 
tually, with sterling and other curren- 
cies still inconvertible to varying degrees, 
the form in which earnings are received 
and payments made has, as emphasized 
earlier, a profound influence on the ex- 
ternal financial position of the United 
Kingdom. In order to appraise this posi- 
tion three substatements are required, 
showing respectively the balance-of-pay- 
ments position of the United Kingdom 
with the sterling area, the dollar area 
or “hard”-currency countries, and with 
inconvertible-currency countries. Such 
statements would more nearly reflect the 
true conditions. 

Eliminating excess receipts of noncon- 
vertible currencies or sales on credit as 
offsets, the sterling and dollar deficits 
combined would be considerably larger 
than the £450,000,000 total derived in 
the summary table. Information is not 
readily available to indicate the net 
change in sterling balances or securities 
held by members of the sterling area, 
nor of reserves to the account of the 
United Kingdom, but it is known that to 
December 31 last the British Govern- 
ment had drawn £150,000.000 ($600,- 
000,000) from the American and £130,- 
000,000 ($540,000,000) from the Canadian 
credit, or roughly 62 percent of the total 
deficit specified.‘ 

Detailed statistics are, again, not as 
yet available to permit identification of 
the amounts used to settle direct deficits 
with the United States and Canada, and 
amounts used to convert sterling or in 
lieu of such payments to third countries. 
On January 28, 1947, however, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer revealed 
that British dollar expenditures in the 
United States, on civil imports and films, 





Secretary of the Board of Trade stated that 
he would be very sorry to eliminate the im- 
portation of United States films. Apart, how- 
ever, from the prospect of new quota legis- 
lation to replace the Act of 1938 which was 
expiring, he expressed the hope and belief 
that the rising output of British studios 
would progressively reduce the outflow of 
remittances to the United States, and that 
the net debit balance on film account would 
be substantially reduced by the wider distri- 
bution of British pictures in America. 

‘The date and amounts of drawings on the 
$3 ,750,000,000 credit from the United States 
are: 


duly 16, 1066-........ $300, 000, 000 
Sept. 6, 1066........... 100, 000, 000 
se aS 200, 000, 000 
Jan. 2, 1947_________. 200,000, 000 
Peb. 20, 1967.4... 100, 000, 000 

fo | eer 900, 000, 000 


This total represents 24 percent of the entire 
American credit. To the end of 1946 approxi- 
mately 43.2 percent had been drawn from the 
Canadian credit. 





June to December 1946, amounted to 


$496,000,000, divided as follows: 
Food: 
OS EE $30, 800, COO 
ge eee Sk elated 48, 000, 000 
Milk products._ 14, 000, 000 


Oils and fats—__-_ 6, 000, 000 

a 20, 000, COO 
ae 118, 800, 000 (24%, ) 
Raw materials____--_ E6, 000, 000 (117 ) 
NA aS 61, 600, COO (12 ) 
Tobacco ___-_---_-- 156, 800, 000 (32, ) 
eacwinery ....... 22, 000, 000 (5% ) 
Other manufactured 

OS ae 31, 600, 000 (6% ) 

RI lect eet masymcinins 14, 000, 000 (3% ) 
a eae Re lee, il 35, 200, 000 (7% ) 


“496, 000, 0cO 


This sum includes dollars from other 
sources as well as from the credit, but 
does not represent all payments made. 
Chancellor Dalton specifically noted that 
expenditures on coal bunkers, estimated 
at $1,600,000, were excluded, and that 
the figures covered only supplies from 
the United States. “There are,” the 
table added, “substantial imports from 
other sources which are paid for in U.S. 
dollars.” It is also questionable whether 
these amounts include advance orders or 
commitments for which funds have 
either been transferred or earmarked. 


The Outlook for 1947 


Until the appearance of the latest 
White Paper it was possible only to make 
broad estimates of official intentions and 
views with respect to developments and 
plans in 1947. Moreover, any estimates 
would almost necessarily have to be re- 
vised in the light of the combined 
weather-coal-industrial crisis which hit 
the United Kingdom in February. In 
fact, there are evidences within the 
White Paper itself that changes were 
made to allow for the effects of these 
conditions. 

Along with other observers, The Econ- 
omist concluded last October that the 
rise of imports would inevitably have to 
be accelerated, “both for the sake of the 
standard of living and for further ex- 
ports.” The Government has now ac- 
cepted this view and states the firm 
intention of bringing imports to 80-85 
percent of 1938 volume. Coupled with 
this assertion, however, is the warning 
that much more would be needed to in- 
crease rations considerably. The cri- 
terion of what the country can afford 
still remains; the total volume must 
therefore continue to be controlled 
tightly. As now conceived, the 1947 im- 
port program is as follows: 


£ millions 

(f.0. Bb.) 
Food and supplies for agriculture_ 725 
Raw materials and supplies for 





a eee ea ee 525 

Machinery and equipment (in- 
ge ; 60 
Petroleum products___.--------- 55 
DE thee oem ote beneese a 50 
ener eoeds........-...-..... 25 
WE oo emwe iin ae 
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In addition, £18,000,000 are estimated for 
film remittances and debited against in- 
visible income. The program does not 
constitute a forecast, but “shows the 
pattern to which the importing Govern- 
ment Departments are now working,” 
subject to change with supply conditions 
and prices. 

Combined with other estimated com- 
mitments—£175,000,000 net Govern- 
ment expenditures overseas, offset by 
only £75,000,000 income from other 
sources—this level of imports will involve 
payments of £1,550,000,000. It is consid- 
ered ‘unsafe’ to plan to borrow more 
than £350,000,000 net during the year 
from the remaining American and Cana- 
dian credits. The difference of £1,200,- 
000,000 will, therefore, have to be cov- 
ered by exports. This represents an in- 
crease of some £300,000,000 over 1946. At 
the rate exports were moving when the 
year closed, the task did not appear too 
difficult. With the winter setback, how- 
ever, prospects for any expansion in the 
first half of 1947 must be heavily dis- 
counted. Hopes are obviously now cen- 
tered on the second half, with an end- 
of-the-year goal of 140 percent of the 
1938 volume considered of “prime im- 
portance.” 

Accomplishment of this objective ad- 
mittedly will be “extremely difficult.”’ 
Coal exports are ruled out completely, 
while further expansion in cotton tex- 
tiles and steel is not expected in: 1947. 
Since, according to the official calcula- 
tions, the volume of manufactured goods 
exported must reach about 165 percent 
to bring total exports to the goal, ‘“spe- 
cial reliance must ... be placed upon 
a further substantial growth of engineer- 
ing, vehicle, chemical and miscellaneous 
exports.” The only way in which ex- 
ports can be made available without fur- 
ther curtailment of domestic consump- 
tion is by greatly increased production. 
Throughout the survey appeals are made 
to “sustained effort,” “efficiency,” ‘“pro- 
ductive power,” as holding the key to 
the future. On the active side the Gov- 
ernment indicates its complete intention 
of taking all possible measures to over- 
come the fuel and power shortages. to 
ensure sufficient manpower in the right 
places, and to restore transport facilities. 

There are numerous signs that two 
other questions, not wholly unrelated, 
are very much in the minds of the Brit- 
ish officials—(1) the implications of con- 
vertibility; and (2) the length of time 
the American and Canadian credits must 
last. No one at this moment can fore- 
tell how much of a drain will be placed 
on Britain’s exchange resources as a re- 
sult of the restoration of convertibility, 


The White Paper further states that “ex- 
port targets are being worked out for the 
individual industries to correspond with the 
global target, and will be discussed with 
them shortly.” 


since much will necessarily depend on 
the continued ability of British pro. 
ducers and merchants to extend and holq 
markets. If purchases are now being 
made in the United Kingdom only pe. 
cause sterling is otherwise unusable, g 
substantial shift away from British 
sources of supply could conceivably oe. 
cur after July 15 next. Even to attempt 
an estimate at this time would involye 
a careful scrutiny of all markets and an 
evaluation of capacities to produce and 
consume. If late-1946 conditions are 
effectively restored and slightly strength. 
ened, the drain may be comparatively 
small. Competitive power will be a sig. 
nificant factor. 

Moves in the direction of making ster- 
ling convertible have already been made. 
but for various reasons have passed vir- 
tually unnoticed. Under the American 
Account arrangement, transfers and 
holdings of sterling by authorized indi- 
viduals and institutions in the United 
States and most of the Central American 
countries could be converted without 
difficulty. This arrangement has re- 
cently been extended to bring in Canada. 
Newfoundland, and Argentina, making 
it possible for transactions between 
these parties to be financed with con- 
vertible sterling. It may be expected 
that some similar arrangement will 
shortly be established for the Western 
European countries. The United King- 
dom is obviously interested in making 
sterling as attractive as possible and in 
encouraging its use as a medium of in- 
ternational finance. 

The so-called dollar problem is far 
more than a British or Anglo-American 
matter. In reality it involves the whole 
structure of world trade and finance, and 
the position of many countries. When 
sterling once again is convertible, prog- 
ress will have been made toward the 
restoration of multilateral clearing, but 
it would be idle to suppose that the ex- 
change pressure in every country will 
thereby be eliminated. The White Paper 
appropriately stresses that the only effec- 
tive solution is the recovery of Europe 
and the Far East and the establishment 
of equilibrium in all the major trading 
countries’ balances of payments. “The 
first,” states the White Paper, “is neces- 
sary to enable us to adjust the present 
distortion in the source of supply of our 
essential imports. Both are necessary 
to enable the Eastern-Hemisphere coun- 
tries to make their currencies convertible 
and so allow us to use our surpluses with 
them in order to match our deficits with 
the West.” 


The British Imperative 


In concluding the three basic articles 
of this series we return once more to the 
British imperative—the expansion of eI- 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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U. S. Foreign-Trade Statistics: 
Some Immediate Questions Posed 


Part Il. Problems of Commodity Classification 


HE ACCURACY of the commodity 
coding of exports has been substan- 
tially improved in recent years by: (1) 
Requiring the exporter to insert on the 
export declaration the commodity code 
number as well as a description of the 
commodity. (2) Providing the exporter 
with a commodity dictionary or coding 
manual (Part I, Alphabetic Index to 
Schedule B, Statistical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported from the United States) contain- 
ing approximately 50,000 items as com- 
monly described in the export trade, to- 
gether with the commodity code number 
of each. 
These changes in method of reporting 
have, together, improved the accuracy 
of the commodity-classification process 
by making use of the complete and pre- 
cise knowledge of the contents of each 
shipment which only the exporter can 
have. Although the process of compiling 
the statistics provides certain important 
checks on the accuracy of the exporter’s 
description and classification of the com- 
modity, the classification of export ship- 
ments into the commodity categories 
shown in the export statistics remains 
essentially dependent on the accuracy of 
the information provided by the export 
shipper. 

As part of this process of obtaining 
correct information on commodity classi- 
fication from the shipper, a continuous 
program of correspondence and personal 
visits to shippers has been carried out in 
order to improve the information pro- 
vided. These efforts have revealed that 
most current cases of inaccurate infor- 
mation result from the use of an out-of- 
date export-commodity classification, in 
some cases the printed classification for 
as early as 1932. The use of an up-to- 
date classification coding manual assures 
correct reporting in almost all cases,’ 
and a sustained effort is made to see that 
exporters are provided with the current 
edition of the Alphabetic Index. 





‘The coding manual is kept up-to-date by 
inserting descriptions of new commodities 
and new descriptions of old commodities 
Tests have shown the coding manual to be 
almost 100 percent effective in providing on 
first reference information on the correct 
classification of an export commodity. (See 
Foreign Trade Statistics Notes for July 1946, 
page 3, Bureau of the Census, processed.) 


March 22, 1947 


By J. Eowarp Exy, Chief, Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce 


In addition to obtaining correct com- 
modity information from the exporter, 
a number of actions have been taken 
which increase the accuracy of the cler- 
ical operation of checking the commodity 
classification. For one thing, clerks in- 
volved in checking commodity codes have 
in recent years specialized in a commod- 
ity group (textiles, machinery, and 
others) wherever such specialization is 
feasible. In addition, the 50,000 items 
which are shown in the commodity dic- 
tionary or coding manual have been 
separately printed as lists of individual 
items included within each export sta- 
tistical commodity (Part II, Numbered 
Classifications and Articles Included, of 
Schedule B, Statistical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported from the United States). This 
arrangement facilitates rapid and accu- 
rate verification of the commodity code 
number provided by the shipper and 
makes certain that all coding clerks are 
consistent in the classification of indi- 
vidual commodity items. The coding 
which was carried out prior to the inau- 
guration of Part I and Part II of Sched- 
ule B, in 1944, undoubtedly contained a 
considerable amount of inconsistency as 
a result of differences in coding practice 
among clerks. 

Part II of Schedule B also contributes 
to the accurate use of the United States 
export statistics by providing the user of 
the statistics with a definite description 
of the items each statistical commodity 
classification contains. 


Shifting of Emphasis 


Greater accuracy has also been at- 
tained by instituting procedures whereby 
the small number of large-value export 
shipments carrying a dollar value of 
more than $20,000 (only a few percent 
of the shipments but representing almost 
half of the dollar value) have been given 
a thorough going-over principally for 
the correctness of commodity classifica- 
tion. This procedure includes referring 
io Government commodity experts any 
items of commodity classification, dollar 
valuation, country of destination, classi- 
fication, and the like, which may appear 
to be questionable. 


This, as well as other procedures ° with 
a similar objective of assuring accuracy 
for the bulk of the dollar value of exports, 
has been accompanied by a deemphasiz- 
ing of work on commodity classification 
of small shipments. This has been par- 
tially accomplished by omitting the com- 
modity classification for export ship- 
ments of very small dollar value. In May 
1939, there was introduced into the ex- 
port commodity-classification system a 
classification under which shipments 
valued at $10 or less were reported with 
no commodity classification. In Janu- 
ary 1946, the dollar-value limit of this 
classification was raised from $10 to $25, 
and in January 1947 to $50. These 
changes were based on findings that 
while a substantial number of all export 
shipments were valued at $10 to $25 or 
$50 the total dollar value of all such 
shipments was only about 1 percent of 
the total dollar value of all exports from 
the United States. In addition, the 
change was based on the finding that 
the statistics of exports of no commodity 
classification would become seriously in 
error if this change were made. The 
relative unimportance of shipments val- 
ued at less than $10 and less than $25 
in the export statistics since 141° is 
shown in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—U. 8S. Frports of Domestic Mer- 
chandise; Commercial Exports Only 
(Lend-Lease and UNRRA Exports Ex- 
cluded) 


Low-value commercial 
; exports for which no 
commodity informa- 


Potal com-| tion was provided 


mercial ex- 
ports — 





Year j 

(value in Percent of 

thousands Value (in | total com- 

ot dollars) | thousands | mercial ex- 

of dollars) | ports, dol- 

lar value 
1941 $4, 292, 409 1 $3, 455 0.1 
1942 3, eo 7 
1943 2, 751, 857 ' 3, 658 
1944 2, 880, 883 4, 638 
1945 3, 708, 677 | 4, 340 
1946 (Jan.-Sept.) 5, 457, 044 215,417 . 
| Low value defined as $10 or less. 


2 Low value defined as less than $25. 


* For example, the card-punching operation 
is 100 percent verified for all export ship- 
ments valued at $5,00Q or more, and sample 
verified for items of a lower value. 

Exports under this classification were not 
shown separately until 1941. 


(Continued on p. 34) 














Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 
I 


The data here shown were compiled ments have been made for changes in Import figures for Australia, Eire, Brit. 
from official trade statistics of the vari- price levels. ish India, China, New Zealand, and the 
ous countries or from United States offi- Export figures for Argentina, Aus- United Kingdom represent general im- 
cial sources unless otherwise specified. tralia, British India, China, Chile, Cuba, ports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czech. 
Monthly data are preliminary. Values Egypt, Eire, Mexico, New Zealand, and oslovakia, Egypt, Denmark, the Nether. 
originally reported in foreign currencies the United Kingdom include reexports; lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
have been converted for the purposes of those for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, the United States, imports for consump- 

: : Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Nether- tion. Belgium’s imports cover imports 
this report to United States dollars at lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and for consumption for 1936-38 but are not 
the rates of exchange applicable to the the United States, domestic merchandise defined in 1945-46 sources. 
various periods. Comparison of current only. Belgium’s exports cover domestic In general, data include shipments of 
value figures with earlier data should merchandise for 1936-38 but are not de- munitions, government stores, and 
take into consideration that no adjust- fined in 1945-46 sources. UNRRA supplies. 


WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 








1946 
1936-38 | . “ ai 
Country monthly | 
average | January | February) March A pril May June July August — October arom Desa 
EXPORTS 
Total, 33 countries* 
millions of U. S. dollars 1, 807.7 1,716.9 1,619.7 1, 855. 5 1,877.5 2, 105. 1 2,031.6 
North America: 
Canada ! * do 76.9 171.9 139. 2 162. 2 162.3 179.1 151.5 186. 2 242.7 169.8 204. 2 232. 2 211.9 
Costa Rica_. das do s .8 1.0 1.1 1.1 l.¢ i) g L.2 
Cuba 2_ do 13.4 16.7 3.1 44.3 48.2 51.1 cs 6.8 416.0 
Dominican Republic ...do 1.3 4.4 4.9 8.6 4 6.2 Pe! 5.1 3.2 2 
Guatemala*_- do 1.3 1.4 4.1 4.7 3. 3.4 1.0 4.1 ».7 1.9 1.7 2.6 D 
Haiti*_ do 7 1.2 a2 ia 2. f 2.4 l 2. | 2.1 13 2.7 
Honduras * do 8 8 i) 1.3 } 1.7 l.¢ 
Mexico 2 * do 18.4 31.0 25. 3 24.8 mY. 5 31.4 1. | 8. 1] 41.0) 28.0 27.9 17.9 
Nicaragua* 2 do 5 °1.3 r1.4 2.0 1.8 r1.9 1.8 1.7 1.9 L2 1.3 4 1.1 
Panama, Republic of* do 3 6 5 4 5 4 1 
E] Salvador* do_. 1.0 1.5 2.1 1.5 3.4 2.0 1.2 2.3 7.2 1.8 
United States* do 243. 8 778.8 649. 1 TRO. € 39 815.0 858. 1 807.3 REO. 0 627.1 F289 065.7 1, 083.2 
South America 
Argentina? *____. do 47.7 39.6 62.0 76.7 95. 2 go. 1 81.0 06. 0 a | 
Bolivia__- _.do 3.3 5.4 58 5.3 14 
Brazil] 2 *.. _.do 26. 6 60.5 65. 1 SO) RO. 83. 1 67.3 92 6. 4 s 01.4 
Chile 4 *___ do 12.5 21.7 16.4 11.0 13.3 15 23 20. 0 18.4 23.0 2 22. 4 
Colombia 2_. is do 6.8 12.8 14.2 17.4 9.5 16.0 
Ecuador do 1.2 he 1. ¢ 2.6 
Peru* do 7.1 13.5 13.9 7. 14 12.2 3] 10.8 16.7 15.7 12.9 2.9 
Uruguay*. do 4.4 7.3 9.9 14.4 8.7 16.9 11.2 20.0 11.1 
Europe: 
Belgium ¢ *___- . do 62.8 26.8 29.7 42.7 37.9 1.8 51.2 66.0 13 68. 2 84. f 71.8 #0) 
Bulgaria ¢ *. do 5.1 2.2 2.1 1.4 2.0 2.6 2. § 11.0 3 
Czechoslovakia 2 * . do 30. 4 6.9 8.7 11.8 14.2 18. 6 18 27. ¢ 24.7 29.0 6. 2 
Denmark 2 *_. . do 26. 9 20.4 19.3 18.7 22 19.6 28. 0 28. 2 30. ¢ 32.4 &. 4 8. 2 
Eire 5 *____. do 9.5 11.8 12.0 13.6 12 10.1 9.4 6 13.8 13.6 
Finland 4 *_._ : do 16.0 7.0 4.9 7.5 & 12.6 14.4 15. 2 18.4 17.6 23.8 21.4 
France*___. do 77.7 20. 2 31.3 35. 2 63.6 61.0 71.4 66.8 71.9 gi). 4 2 6 122.1 135.2 
Iceland* a do 1.0 2.2 3.1 4.2 3.9 47 2 4 9.5 4 10 6.4 4.2 
Netherlands 2. : do 46.8 67.0 69.4 16.6 15.7 614.6 14.7 24.3 22.9 34.7 41.6 17.8 
Norway 2 *__ : do 15.8 13.1 14.5 15.1 18 21.8 24.6 23.7 18.5 23. 5 24.1 22. 4 
Portugal] 2 * ‘ ; do 4.2 9.4 11.8 11.7 15 15.2 12. ¢ 12.6 19.7 12.2 17. 
Sweden ?* do 37.8 47.4 39.3 39.7 42.8 6.4 52.9 56. 6 16.0 55. ¢ i. ¢ 2 6.4 
Switzerland 2 *_ do 24.0 34.8 41.4 16.8 46. 4 52.5 46. 4 62.7 0.7 2 2.8 62 61.6 
United Kingdom 5 * do 223. 4 247.3 256. 9 289. 2 295. 0 358. 3 277.3 388. 4 332. 3 O12 82.9 91.1 $50.0 
Asia: 
British India 5 do 57.7 75. 5 64.9 94, 2 4.1 
Ceylon 5 *___. do 9.1 24.4 16.8 20.6 18.7 13.7 18. ¢ 18. f 22. 9 19.1 
China 7_____. do 17.1 14.9 25.7 20.0 12.4 21.4 
Iran & do 43.3 19.6 23. 4 $12.9 6 33.5 29. 2 
Iraq * ; do 1.7 6.0 2.8 3.0 2.7 4.1 2.6 2.1 
Palestine__- meer * 2.2 69.0 68.7 611.3 oe $10.3 68.3 68.5 66.9 7 7 8 
Oceania: 
Australia 5 * do 45.1 49.2 67.2 56. 2 54.8 64.0 73.6 79.6 65.3 84.0 91.6 
New Zealand * * do 20.0 32.3 32.9 25.0 23. 2 34.5 24.1 27.9 9 34.0 
Africa: 
Algeria*__. P do 15.3 66.5 610.6 16.0 16.7 20. 3 19.0 
Egypt !° *_. do 14.4 13.3 18.8 15.6 19.9 23. 2 29 22. 3 28.8 21.3 27.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE: COUNT RIES—Continued 





} 1946 
| 1936-38 ni Oe edit Be iv 
Country | monthly | 
average | ; | , | | Septem- lovem- .cem- 
average | January | February} March | April | May June July | August | me os M- | October | Novem- | Decem 
| | er ber ber 
} | } 
Exports—Continued 
friea—Continued 
A French West Africa* i 
millions of U. 8. dollars 1.3 66.1 63.3 6.1 7.2 6.5 2.8 3.7 3.6 
Gold Coast ° do 5.4 9.4 5.4 12. 4 7.1 3.9 3.8 3.0 
Southern Rhodesia * * do Be 65.3 63.9 64.3 64.5 65.3 610.0 67.5 611.2 68.9 66.2 
Tanganyika ° wo. 1.9 63.7 $2.1 62.5 63.4 
IMPORTS 
} | 
Total, 33 countries . | } | | 
” millions of U. S. dollars 1,231.3} 1,556.9 1,301.4] 1,638.5] 1,750.0] 1,881.4] 1,870.8 
North America ; ; =: | 
Canada! * do 58.0 126. 4 105. 4 126.1 144.8 147.9 142.0 159.9} 164.0 156.9 187.3 oe 182. 8 
Costa Rica do i) 2.3 2.0 2.6 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.2 . 
Cuba? do 9.4 23.6 28. 4 27.9 21.2 23.8 24.3 13.4 25.3 | E 
Dominican Republic do 9 “a . nets! 
Guatemala * do 1.3 1.3 2.0 2.8 2. 1 2.3 27 2.9 2.6 2.9 3.6 3.8 6.9 
Haiti * do 7 11 1.2 1.3 1,2 1.6 1.2 3 1 1.7 1.0 1.0 
’ . Honduras do s 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.5 18 2.3 . . 
. Brit- Mexico ?* do 11.6 37.8 37.4 39.6 35.5 42.2 41.5 r 50.3 + 52.0 245.8 350.3| 353.8 
] Nicaragua * do 5 "9 | 3 1.1 1.0 1.3 71.5 1.1 r1.2 1.2 1.8 | 1.5 1.2 
d the Panama, Republic of * do 1.6 5.0 3.3 4.2 1.6 5.7 4.6 
al lm- El Salvador * do s 1.6 51.0 1.2 1.4 31.6 1.7 31.8 31.6 31.5) 
~zech- ae do 205. 1 400. 7 308. 0 373.8 394.6 389. 5 370. 8 420.1 413.9 375.8 395. 5 469. 7 497.6 
pO é ‘ | 
ether- Argentina ? * do 35.6 31.3 36.1 36.9 13.8 19.1 42.0 52.0 51.1 
Bolivia do L&8 ° 
d, and Brazil 2° do 23.1 6.5 14.9 18.9 56.9 3 52. 6 54. 4 62.9 62.4 57. 4 
, Chile 4* do 7.3 12.4 16.5 15.9 16.0 10.9 15.4 18.7 14.8 15.1 r 18.1 21.7 
sump- Colombia 2 do 7.0 14.6; 14.8 114.8 | 
n Ecuador do 1.0 3.1 2.8 2.5 } 
Ports Peru * do 4.7 10. 2 7.4 7.9 8.0 10.5 10.0 10. 6 10.6 11.6 12.2 8.8 
re not Uruguay * do 3.4 &.0 9.3 10.4 6.1 3.0 11.4 12.8 13.7 14.0 
Europe 
Belgium ¢* do 68.2 61.0 63.6 67.5 71.5 86.1 93. 4 91.5 118. 2 104.7 
Bulgaria ‘* do 4.6 3.3 2.9 2.9 3.5 +6 38 8.5 28 
nts of Czechoslovakia 2 * do 27.5 6.6 5.5 10.7 11.4 14.5 15.3 15. 2 18.0 19.5 25. 3 
and Denmark 2* do 28. 8 28. 5 29.6 39.5 36.4 40.7 40. 5 51.7 64.7 61.4 69. 0 58.9 
Fire 5* do 17.2 f 19.1 18. 1 23.3 21.9 24.3 B.3 15.5 22.9 27.0 
Finland 4 * do 14.7 6.9 6.5 9.7 10.2 14.7 18.6 22.1 20. 5 17.6 17.0 16.7 
France * do 127.6 97.0 113.5 100.9 175.4 166. 1 239. 6 196. 1 170. 6 154.7 197.6 161.1 193. 0 
Iceland * do 9 4.8 4.5 | 63.6 63.9 5.4 4.3 7.4 5.9 6.1 | Fon 5.5 
Netherlands ? do 63.5 ay |. 51.8 78.7 78.4 75.1 | 80. 1 90.5 
Norway ?* do 23.5 20. 1 17.4 23.3 26.9 28. 5 33.5 30. 7 42.3 37.3 44.3 52.1 
Portugal 2* do 8.3 10.0 9.3 *14.8 16.0 3.0 16.6 | 22.9 25.7 23. 2 23. 4 
Sweden 2* do 41.2 52.2 45.0 53.7 63.6 41.2 67.3 71.4 69. 0 70. 4 77.8 82.2 78. 8 
Switzerland 2° do 32.0 4.9 59.0 73.0 65.0 65.1 63.6 62.5 66. 3 59.5 70.8 77.2 85. 5 
>: United Kingdom ** do 383. 1 386. 8 319.4 416.5 393.9 466.4 412.4 406.8 487.1 427.2 513.0 500. 4 471.6 
Decem- Asia: 
ber British India § lo 47.2 70.8 70.6 92.0 65. 4 
Ceylon 5* do 7.1 11.6 19.4 13.3 14.0 17.8 13.8 15.4 18.0 13.3 
‘ China do 22. 9 67.4 76.0 97.7 80. 5 79.4 
Iran § do 44.4 68.7 7.9 65.9 68.6 6 24.8 ‘ 
i Iraq do 3.6 7.2 7.6 7.3 6.0 a3 9.7 10.3 im 
Palestine do 5.7 614.7 617.1 § 21.1 $15.9 6 23.4 6 23.6 6 25.2 6 30.3 6 25.0 | 6 30.4 | 6 26.4 
Oceania 
Australia 5 * do 39.1 54.3 12.9 47.0 45.0 55.3 47.3 49.5 58.8 5 59.9 
211.9 New Zealand ** do 17.1 13. 2 17.5 18.5 18. | 18.5 22. 4 16.6 21.6 23.9 
Africa: 
Algeria * do 13.8 611.4 12.9 5 9.8 20.9 21.0 ‘ 
Egypt '°* do 14.9 32.0 22. 5 24.4 32.4 25.8 26. 6 29. 2 21.2 30.3 31.2 
25 French West Africa * do 16 6.1 64.8 5.7 9.4 8.5 4.7 8. 1 7.2 
Gold Coast do 3.9 3.8 3.8 3 3.6 1.0 ce 4.0 
Southern Rhodesia ** do 3.4 3.9 3.5 . 6 7 66.0 65.4 66.9 66.8 66.0 66.8 
Tanganyika * do 1.5 62.2 63.0 61.6 62.9 
1.1 5 
Silver bullion and specie included; gold excluded * Data for Iraq exclude crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. Data for Iran 
1,083.2 ¢ ? Monetary gold and silver excluded, for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- exclude trade of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Caspian Sea Fisheries, Government 
land there is no statement in source regarding this point for 1946. Departments, and certain other establishments. 
§ Official estimate Bullion included; specie excluded 
‘Monetary gold and silver included; however, for Belgium there is no statement in Coin and gold ingots excluded through December 1945, but included thereafter; 
source regarding this point for 1945-46 silver ingots included throughout. 
Bullion and specie excluded Monthly average of 2 months’ data. 
‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, January 1947 (formerly Monthly 2? Excluding gold and silver and including UNRRA. 
Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations r Revised 
’ Excluding gold and silver *Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk 
FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA, UNITED STATES, UNITED KINGDOM, AND SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
w 
[Geographic Distribution: 1946 Compared with Prewar] 
All areas Percentage distribution 
(monthly| aad ; ‘ = 
135.2 average | | | | l l 
Country and year in mil- | } , | lan } } 
: : | ' Latin | 1,7, Conti- | 
lions of Canada United |/American United nental |U.S.S.R.} Africa Asia | Oceania | Other 
. 8. States | Kingdom) y, | | countries 
dollars) Republics Europe ! 
56.4 | 
6L.6 . 
955 () Canada: 
Exports 2 1936-38 77 34.8 , 41.0 7.7 2.4 4.0 4.8 3.2 
1946 184 38.4 4.0 25.8 13. 0 s 1.6 5.6 2.3 5.5 
Imports ? 1936-38 58 | 60. 5 3.0 18. 4 5.8 1.4 5.2 2.3 3.4 
’ 1946 6149 75.3 6.7 7.6 2.0 l 1.3 2.6 1.7 vob 
United States 
Exports 4 1936-38 247 15.3 16.3 16.8 22.9 1.7 4.3 16.8 3.1 2.8 
1946 812 14.8 21.5 8.8 29.3 Sy 5.0 13. 8 1.2 1.9 
Imports § 1936-38 207 13.9 21.8 7.0 20. 4 1.0 2.6 30. 0 1.6 1.7 
-% a 1946 411 17.9 35.7 3. 2 10.8 2.0 6.2 18. 4 3.7 2. 1 
l nited Kingdom 
i Exports * 1936-38 223 7 6.6 7.0 30.9 3.1 14.1 14.9 | 10.3 8.4 
; 1946 January-Septem ber 305 3.3 4.0 5.5 32. 2 7 17.6 19. 2 8.8 8.7 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA, UNITED STATES, UNITED KINGDOM, AND SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Country and year 


Continued 


| 
| All areas 


Continuea 


Percentage distribution 


United Kingdom 


Imports 5 


1£36-38 


1946 January-Septem ber 
Argentina: 
Exports 1936-38_. 
1946 January-July 
Imports 1936-38 
1946 January-July 
Brazil: 
Exports 1936-38 a oak 
1946 January-July 
Imports 1936-38 
1946 January-July 
Chile 
Exports 1936-38____- 
1946 January-September 
Imports 1936-38 
1946 January—September 
Mexico: 
Exports 1936-38 
1946 January-June 
Imports 1936-38 


1946 January—June__- 


! Excluding U.S. S.R 
ment returned from abroad 


2 Domestic merchandise. 


? Includes nitrate and iodine, for which country of destination is not specified 


(monthly 
average 
in mil- : . . 
pings Tr? Latin are Conti- 
— Canada — American Feel nental |U.S.S.R.| Africa Asia Oceania | Other 

dollars) — Republics Europe countries 

383 8.7 11.6 ¥. 4 8. 3 2. 4 7.3 13.5 12.4 6.4 

414 15. 2 17.6 12 11.7 3 YS 12. 1 11.8 99 

4s 2.0 11.6 Ss. 32. 1 43.3 (* ) 1.4 | > 

85 5 15.5 14.0 23.3 37.5 1.5 4.3 1.4 26 

36 1.3 16.0 9.7 21.3 40.0 l l 9.0 1] 24 

4] 2.4 27.0 27.5 14.1 17.1 7 3.1 3.4 4.7 

27 3 36.6 6.6 9.9 39.8 1.4 . 2 l d 

75 1.1 43.5 14.5 8.7 22. 6 3.4 1. 7 3 2 

23 1.4 23. 2 16. 0 11.3 41.7 r 3 2.7 beg 3.4 

4s 7 64.9 vs 7.8 9.7 (* 6 9 (* 36 

13 (*) 19.6 4.3 19.4 29. 4 te . 1. ¢ (* 257 

18 (* 39. 2 22.7 10.6 4.9 l 2.3 1.1 1 19 0 

7 5 27.6 15.0 11.2 3s. ¢ ed 7 ’ 9 

15 .9 43.3 40.7 5.4 5.8 by be 6 3.3 

18 (* 61.0 1.5 9.8 21.2 ; l 1.t 6 4.2 

29 4 78.7 17.0 3 2.1 l 2 1.0 2 

12 is 60.0 1.1 4.6 30. 3 “ 1 2.2 ) 1 

39 1.4 83. 4 9.3 1.5 3.5 ' 2 ‘ 6 l 

Imports for consumption ‘Including reexports General imports * Excluding Canadian military equip. 


* Less than 0.05 percent 


Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Division, Areas Branch 


The statistical data on United States 
trade, derived from figures gathered by 
Bureau of the Census, report total trade, 
distribution of the trade by countries 
and areas, and trade in leading com- 
modities. Commodity exports or im- 
ports appear in alternate monthly issues. 
Three types of exports—cash-purchase, 
lend-lease, and UNRRA—are shown 
separately where each constitutes a sig- 
nificant part of the trade. Total ex- 
ports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods largely or entirely ex- 
cept as noted. Where only one type is 
shown, the balance of total exports also 
represents cash-purchase goods. 

Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 
ports include commercial trade, goods 
purchased and shipped by foreign Gov- 
ernment missions stationed in this 
country; relief or charitable supplies 
shipped by the Red Cross and other 
private agencies, referred to as “private 
relief shipments”; and after July 1945 


1945 1946 
Item 
Jecem- yecem- ‘eb - 
Decem- | I same January Febru — Feats 
OT “ ivy 
VALUE 
Exports, includirg reexports theus. dol__|1, 096,526 733,139 798,653 669,861) &15,355)) 825, 424 
Cash-purchase do 1, 034,898, 454,574) 543,171 482,250 592,134|| 669,117 771, 
Lend-lease do 199, 188,320 130, 391 96,325, 116,215 37, 817 
UNRRA co 429 90, 245 125, 091 91, 286) = 107, 006 118, 490 
Exports, U. 8S. merchandise do 1, O83, 238; 712,176) 778,789, 649,096) 786,643 807,319 
Cash-purchase 2 do 1,022,179 438,910 531,108) 467,613) 575,904) 653, 363 
Lend-lease_ - do 199, 186,914 125,142) 95,972) 115, 002 37, 751 
UNRRA_. do 860 86,352) 122,539) 85,511 95,737); 116, 205 
General imports ; do 535, 832) 297,187)| 393,512) 317,628) 384,457!) 433, 757 
Imports for consumption do 497,550} 279, 478 100, 138; 306,984 373,750 421, 388 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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relatively small amounts of goods sent 
to United States agencies abroad. Sta- 
tistics showing private commercial trade 
separately are not available. 

During the period of the war lend- 
lease figures represent largely merchan- 
dise furnished by the United States 
Government to the Allied Nations as 
lend-lease aid. Thereafter lend-lease 
exports consist of the “cash,” or “credit” 
type. 

The figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods des- 
tined to United States armed forces 
abroad. Goods that reached foreign 
civilians through these forces conse- 
quently do not appear in the statistics. 

Exports generally show country of 
ultimate destination; if this was not 
known, country of consignment. Pre- 
war boundaries of the liberated coun- 
tries serve for statistical purposes. 
Goods consigned to the armed forces or 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


August 


77, 681 
860, 106 
753, 067 

33, 786 

73, 253 
425, 678 
414, 268 


other representatives of the Allies sta- 
tioned in a foreign country are included 
as a part of exports to that country. 

Imports include private commercial 
trade, foreign merchandise purchased 
by United States Government agencies, 
merchandise owned by foreign Govermn- 
ments and entering this country for 
their official use or for storage, and 
merchandise transferred to the United 
States under the reciprocal-aid program. 
General imports represent merchandise 
entered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus commodities entered into bonded 
customs warehouse for storage. Imports 
for consumption are merchandise en- 
tered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouse for consumption. 

Imported goods are credited to the 


country in which the products were 
mined, grown, or manufactured. 
January- Decem 
1436 3s her 
annual 
Septem- ’ , Novem iveruge 
her October hes 1945 1946 
642.876 536,836 987, 468 2. 966, 528 9, 802, 87519 741, 709 
584,621 518,251 926.119 2. O66, 528 3. 885, 123.8, 072, 837 
12, 477 7, 587 &, 557 5. 62, 486 653, 627 
45, 778 10, 998 52, 792 355, 266 1, O15, 245 
627,107) 528,853 965,675 2, 925, 024 9, 585, 514 9, 499, 211 
573,152) 510,278 914, 176 | 2, 925, 0243, 704, 815) 7, 905, 389 
12. 467 7, 587 8, 557 5, 543, 361) 642, 571 
41,488 10,988 42,942 337, 338) 951, 255 
378,127) 393, 736) 481, 413 |2, 488, 896 4, 135, 940 4, 935, 008 
77,659, 395,479) 469, 741. 2, 461, 152 4, 074, 7844, 812, 704 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 














UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
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1946 1945 1946 January-Decem- 
Ps 1936-38 ber 
Item ; annual 2 
as “7 January oy March July | August ™  cospal October sa seo ae 1946 
ther * pane _ alec 
UNtries 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise Pou ; ; Bi he a . f 
Value 1936-38 = 100 444 292 320 266 323 331 352 257 217 396 100 328 325 
6.4 Quantity do 255 202 214 177 214 207 223 158 130 231 100 197 204 
9.9 Unit value do 174 144 149 150 151 160 158 163 167 171 100 167 159 
, “onsumMmption 
2 —. do 243 136 195 150 182 205 202 183 193 229 100/ 166 196 
26 Quantity do 127 86 121 93 111 120 113 103 104 123 100} 107 113 
24 Unit value do 191 158 162 161 164 171 179 178 186 187 100 155 173 
4.7 
! UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
3.4 - = 
3.6 
1946 1945 1946 January—Decem- 
725.7 1936-38 ber 
19.0 Item : annual 
3 : me oar. — January F pg March July August — October a oo 1945 1946 
4.2 ‘ 
2 Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
] 
l WESTERN HEMISPHERE | 
Canada thous. dol 91,740 85, 676) 82,216, 98, 137|| 121, 198 133, 784) 453, 7451, 178, 354/1, 441, 775 
American Republics, total do 127,050 146,540 132,008 154,136)} 151,903 137, 166 3 484, 609) 1, 262, 928 2, 099, 601 
equip- Mexico do 31, 681 31, 750 31, 527 37, 969 38, 209 45, 744 82, 502) 308,683) 504, 419 
Central American Republics do 9, 343 8, 463 6, 569 13, 079 11, 469 7, 486) 3 46,455 91,888 136, 626 
Cuba do 18, 184 19, 312 20, 368 20, 031 17, 231 14, 884 78, 672} 195,749 272,109 
Argentina do 7, 724 9, 198 9, 029 9, 295 14, 628 13, 064 79, 295) 38,765, 193, 064 
Bolivia do 1, 142 1, 420 2, 134 1, 544 1, 558 921 4, 941) 14, 275 21, 731 
Brazil do 23, 872 31,373} 22,441) 26,494 26 20, 047 59, 869! 218,611) 356, 388 
Chile do 4, 672 , 401 4, 946 6, 280 5, 734 21,446; 51, 886 77, 226 
Colombia do 7, 656 &, 801 10, 708 11, 614 9, 124 35,930) 88,209) 145, 651 
Peru do 3, 459 4, 686 3, 921 4, 207 3, 095 16, 444 2, 521 63, 335 
Uruguay do 2, 422 3, 061 2, 893 2,710 2, 163 8, 931 29, 442 47, 786 
Venezuela do 12, 583 16, 931 13, 1038 15, 353 11, 093 40,934; 136,720 211,522 
Curacao do 3, 804 2, 392 2, 445 2, 698 2, 212 30, 373) 30,820) 34, 546 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. dol 74, 035 72, 741 81, 963 86, 163 73, 160 70, 755 66, 699 46, 037 499, 163 2, 189, 333 
Lend-lease do 29, 553 25, 558 34, 303 5, 230 4, 948 3, 464 960 1, 89: 
Sta- Continental Europe, including U. 8.8. R do 315,062 319, 665 303, 882.) 303,896) 282,640) 164,835) 120, 994 726, 607/3, 3 
Cash-purchase do 95, 578 139, 403 169, 664 5, 83 114, 746 3, 726, 607) ¢ 
ided Lend-lease do 136, 573 70.817 30, 468 7, 630 ae 
UNRRA do 82,911 93, 662 103, 764 42, 459 
Belgium do 21, 661 25, 865 20, 388 ‘ 14, 746 77, 036 
j Lend-lease do 10, 840 5, 902 2, 943 2, 30 : 
rcial Czechoslovakia do 13, 824 6, 126 13, 549 5 4, 700 2, 045 14, 805 
ased UNRRA do 13, 365 4, 946 11, 250 9, 2,311 223 
ra Denmark do 1, 039 2, 893 3, 765 3, 1, 895 3,415 18, 079 
cles, Finland do 557 1, 709 3, 438 3, 3, 144 1, 244 10, 571 
ern- France do 53, 672 89, 369 52, 796 46, 382 27, 530 21, 190 142, 619 
Lend-lease do 35, 219 40, OST j 4, 662 2, 836 543 é 
for Germany ¢ do 531 1, 646 15, 636 &, 518 2, 331 111, 810 
Gireece do 25, 626 12, 536 11, 671 8, 211 3, 386 6, 683 
and UNRRA do 24, 703 10, 957 6,018 5, 936 1, 486 
ited Italy do 26, 563 0 41, 809 4 31, 004 21, 651 4,424 64, 704 
Lend-lease do 10, 920 : 4, 208 Y7t v 
"am. UNRRA do 13, 432 1, 966 , 29 26, 535 7$ 15, 054 12, 828 2, 283 14, 478 
" Netherlands do 34, 502 15, 467 2, 933 14, 665 20, 997 20, 619 17, 655 16,408) 27, 128 81, 170 
dise Lend-lease do 313 5. 400 4. 500 6, 189 1,912 1, 143 441 2 25 
into Norway do 10, S82 2, 973 7,214 6, 940 5, 405 7, 852 3, 557 6, 350 9, 410 20, 071 
Poland and Danzig do 5, 102 20, 325 21, 98S 25, 990 23,721 14, 734 &, 044 2, 818 5, 856 23, 757 
nels UNRRA do 4, 358 19, 371 19, 608 23, 880 22, 395 13, 755 7, 107 2, 116 4,195 | ¥6, 906 
Portugal do 7, 040 4, 063 2, 776 4, O87 5, 6, 055 2, 503 5, 342 4, 504 11,517 40, 030 
ded Spain do 1.603 2.101 4, 54] 3,700|| 5, 6,412; 1,108; 2,622) 2, 083)| 13, 273 2, 682 
orts Sweden do 36, 429 9, 644 15, 939 13, 799 5, 6 17, 362 11, 236 13, 873 22, 832 251 ), 236 
, Switzerland do 12, 233 », UBS ), 880 7, 904 2 9, 199 6, 766 6, 263 15, 258 93 , 409 
en- U.8.8.R do 14, 078 99, O78 92, 501 32, O81 38, O79 42, 671 12, 531 11, 106 16, 039 7 37, 792 
P Lend-lease do 1, 949 73, 72 8, 182 12, 774 13, 120 17, 436 4, 246 5, 674 4, 437 52, 124 
into UNRRA do 6, 276 12, 819 17, 478 14,319 18, 251 16, 170 4, 045) 54 5, 149 , 744 
nels Yugoslavia do 5, 478 &, 838 37, 610 10, 630 7, 405 ), 300 6, 473 1, 963 7,412 2, 392 27, 669 
: UNRRA do 5,313 &, RBS $6), 327 10, 389 6, 39 4,727 5,911 1,913 7,019 2, 732 
oms Other Central and Southeastern Europe ! §do 6, 203 2, 263 1, 447 2,134 &, 099 6, 651 4, 568 986 5, 895 12, 907 , 481 
UNRRA do 4, 804 1, 851 137 1, 672 6, 712 5, O11 3, 966 769 3, 971 7, 726 
the AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia thous, dol 17, 831 7,071 10, 898 6,811 13, 898 5, 063 17, 379 8, 507 4,314 14, 031 31,890} 105,205) 131, 413 
vere Lend-lease do 10 Is 112 228 124 75 83 32 5 14, 358 1, 296 
Far-East do 190, 376 67, 492 100, 362 73, 200 96, 607 125,249} 120, 475 90, 963 62,949) 107,649)| 557, 241/1, 093, 047/1, 328, 235 
Cash-purchase do 175, 952 43, 519 80, 117 59, 171 76,913) 109,055) 112, 824 86,840, 60, 501 97,501|} 557,241) 223, 4241 : 
Lend-lease do 1, 867 16, 664 », 129 1, 573 6, 626 1, 480 667 854 305 171 842, 612 
UNRRA do 12, 557 7, 309 15, 116 &, 456 13, 068 14,714 6, O84 3, 269 2 143 9, 977 14, 692 
British Malaya do 2, 579 1,044 2, 456 120 1, 720 2, 052 809 472 803 779 7, 571 1, 045 
Ceylon do 1,748 871 1,371 343 960 637 732 362 579 1, 376 448 86, 096 
Lend-lease do 159 495 146 5 (*) 75, 409 
: China do 54, 590 20, 72 33, 170 24, 313 37, 024 39, 953 24, 670 19, 094 35, 441 43, 747 91, 656 
- Cash-purchase do 12, 663 7,697|| 17,728} 11.851] 21,343 32,628) 20,684] 16,804) 29,073/| 43,747| 24, 595 
Lend-lease do 1, 697 , 72 420 4,007 2, 618 481 768 242 93 51, 523 
UNRRA do 10, 230 7, 303 15, 022 &, 455 13, 063 6, 844 3, 218 2, 048 6, 275 | 14,158 
M6 Hong Kong do 11, 386 602 1, 518 &39 2, 453 5, 645 2,771 2, 608 5, 382 16, 701) 2, 759 
India and Dependencies do 28, 435 12, 640 12, 678 7,172 12, 487 15, 738 16, 763 14, 145 15, 428 35, 439) 491, 251 
- Lend-lease do (») 6, 697 1, 838 825 2, 036 3! (*) 17 422,171 
Japan do 6, 363 | (*) ] 2 16, 946 20, 286 14, 217 3, 598 12, 416 | 7 244, 189 634 
Netherlands Indies do &, 069 8, 274 6, 135 3, 888 7, 658 10, 512 10, 749 2, 040 3, 288 3,311 22. 107 20, 951 
Republic of Philippines do 58, 646 12, 053 31, 241 23, 685 23, 380 21, 251 17, 823 18, 019 8, 353 25, 401 77, 282 42,319 
Australia do 9, 112 &, 412 8, 246 8, 873 4,744 7,375 5, 409 5, O81 7,031 6, 194 67,000; 310,649 
Lend-leas« do 93 2. 344 1, 735 527 342 290 44 24 60 50 269, 811 
New Zealand do 3, 272 2, 708 2, O58 3, 294 4, 190 1, 937 1, 909 2, 891 2, 183 844 22, 280 37, 303 
Lend-lease do 435 216 22} ( 20, 970 
AFRICA | 
Algeria thous. dol 3,875 7, 239 7, 709 &, 099 9, 868 3, 276 3, 855 1, 760 1,359 3, 724 2, 347 91,544, 61, 248 
\ Lend-lease do 77 1, 506 2, 354 2, 519 1, O85 132 503 100 5 197 58, 225 9, 196 





See footnotes at ¢ nd of table. 
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Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Continued 


AFRICA—Ccontinued 


Reypt........ 
Lend-lease 
French Morocco 
Lend-lease _ -_ -- 
Union of South Africa 
eae 
British Empire and Egypt 
Lend-lease 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada_-- ernst sae 
American Republics, total 
Mexico sine 
a American Republics, total 
Cuba 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Curacao 


EUROPE 

United Kingdom . 
Continental] Europe, incl. U. S. 8. R 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden ___- 

Switzerland. 

U.8.5.R 


Other Central and Southeastern Europe 9_do 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, total 
Turkey _-- 

Far East, total_- 
British Malaya_- 
Ceylon_.___- 
China Balas 
India and Dependencies. 
Japan : 
Netherlands Indies___. 
Philippines, Republic of * 
Australia __- : , 


AFRICA 
Belgian Congo_- 
British West Africa 
Egypt : ‘ 
Union of South Africa 


British Empire and Egypt 





Item 


..thous. dol 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


thous. dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


thous. dol 
_do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do. 


thous. dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
..do 
do 
do 
do 


thous. dol 
do 
do 
do 


do 


Group 00—Animals and anima] products, edible: 


Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA. 

Group 0 

Total value_____- 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 


thous. do] 
_do 
..do 
.do 


Animals and anima! products, inedible: 


thous. dol 
do 
do 
do 


Group 1—Vegetable food products and beverages: 


Total value___. 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 


UNRRA 


Group 2—Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers 


and wood 
Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 


thous. dol 
do 
do 
do 


_.thous. dol 


do 
do 
.do 


Group 3—Textile fibers and manufactures: 


Total value 


Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA.- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


do 
do 
do 
do 


1946 


Decem- 
ber 


90, 187 
185, 610 
23, 441 
7, 172 
36, 168 
26, 658 





22, 650 
&, 945 
116, 585 
15, 347 
2. 506 
11, 593 
24, 944 
25, 917 
8, 044 
11, 195 


7, 724 


487 
5, 063 
3,312 
9, 064 


, 006 


1946 


Decem- 
ber 


58, 393 
52, 550 
2 

5, 841 


15, 395 
12, 687 
2, 708 


216 
138, 458 


20, 758 


80, 923 
78, 700 
101 


122 


wo 


161, 145 
157, 069 
824 

3, 252 





1945 


Decem- 
ber 


3, 405 
204 

, 020 
, O82 
10, 119 

16 

218, 603 
40, 459 


€ 


- oo 


70, 948 
101, 902 
18, 922 
2, 490 
16, 001 
16, 784 
636 

19, 607 





yyy 
2,094 

69] 
7, 402 
4,439 


35, 599 


3, 836 


11, 833 
6, 386 


be & 
5S a¢ 


10, 418 


136, 


UNITED 


1945 


Decem- 
J 
ber 


99, 131 
17, O81 
37, 075 
44, 975 


14, 862 
10, 341 
363 
158 


to 


107, 407 
75, 170 


17, 680 


32, 247 
28, 112 
3, 300 
835 


78, 290 
44, 380 
19, 852 
14, O58 
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10, 687 12 
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84,110 | 344,771 1,127,632; 882, 799 
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19, 984 52,696, 230,620) 232, 235 
4, 228 32, 234 68, 860 78, 678 
29, 276 127,070, 337,642) 323, 063 
23, 016 81,844 170,035) 194, 263 
2, 640 932 27, 902 24, 023 
37, 792 106,858, 311,205 407,905 
6.719 33,580 137,119 83, RRO 
16, 550 48,276, 102,847, 156, 538 
2,418 12, 787 3, 591 36, 279 
2, 661 10, 264 66, 145 48, 184 
), 97 23, 020 86,665 119, Ao 
3, 601 18, 365 64, 670 46, 106 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS "—Continued 
Cem - capa ets ree o ae | Bi 3a 
1946 1945 1946 1} | January—Decem- 
ad ae es . Rene ee See or: ee ____|| 1936-38 | ber 
Bey Item | | | | | ct a 
946 Decem- | Decem- || 7... | Febru- eae , Anonet | Septem: | o,. » | Novem- || average | 
“é = ber _||January) “ary March || July | August | ber | October | “Siu 1945 | 1946 
_—- “ my ~ I i ae Ti aati ee alate. Nig ae in Es, rn ee 
Group 4—Wood and paper: “ 
Total value thous. dol 24, 954 17, 030 19, 472 15, 740 20, 603 15, 452 18, 053 13, 140 12, 509) 17, 638 110, 484; 195,146) 211,084 
35, 209 Cash-purchase ..do 24, 529 12, 195 16, 258 13,454 18, 377 14, 964 17,396) 12,815 11, 928 17,099}; 110,484 109,010) 196, 990 
3, 464 Lend-lease do 88 4, 796 3, 117 2, 170 1, 945 402 612 300 535 425). 85,115} 12, 509 
31,319 UNRRA.. do 337 39 97 116 281 86 45 25 46 Saas 1, 021 1, 585 
4, 301 Group 5—Nonmetallic minerals: | 
27, 43] Total value..-- do 81, 356 57,915 67, 933 65, 497 79, 534 89,268 103,916 86, 777 70, 924 82,963}! 453, 276)1, 090, 167) 935, 623 
22 Cash-purchase do 77, 829 52, 901 60, 187 56, 283 67, 908 78, 821 98, 068 82, 815 69, 809 79, 856|| 453,276) 485,553) 864, 222 
5), 438 Lend-lease do 5 4, 879 7, 398 6, 471 6, 091 5, 584 1, 480 560 27 | 603,958) 36,575 
42, 308 UNRRA _do 3, 522 135 348 2, 743 5, 535 4, 863 4, 368 3, 402 1, 088 3, 101 656| 34, 826 
Group 6—Metals and manufactures, except machin- | 
sry and vehicles 
oF otal value thous, dol 89,064) 52,206 62,457) 43,837) 47, 507|| 57,168) 72,922) 50,959} 43,365, 79, 406!| 366,240! 696,635! 725, 950 
Cash-purchase do 85, 016 43, 007 55, 857 39, 178 43, 554 55, 635 69, 236 50, 210 42, 753 76, 411 366, 240; 428,763 687, 361 
32, 792 Lend-lease do 138, 8, 929 6,172}  3,654/ 2, 830 960, 2, 067 152 26 198||.........| 265,860} 21,984 
W), 128 UNRRA do 3, 910 270 428 1, 005 1, 123 57% 1, 619 597, 586 2, 797 2,012 16, 605 
32, 735 Group 7—Machinery and vehicles 
78, 678 ~ Total value ‘i do 288,018 168, 433 139,931) 119,005 160, 084 182,288 215,730, 154,180) 153,165) 276, 751 784, 224'3, 433, 356 2, 222, 945 
23, 063 Cash-purchase do 276, 154 81, 267 97, 653 87,680 112,044 154,039 188,759 144,339) 144,979 262,642) 784,224) 827, 137/1, 882, 872 
M4, 263 Lend-lease do 4,016 86,633 39,974, 29,216) 43,190 20,954) 21, 333 6, 543 6, 274 6, 607||___.._.__|2, 591, 699) 283, 096 
4 (124 UNRRA do 7, 848 533 2, 304 2,109 4,850 7,295, 5,638} 3, 298 1,912; - 7, 602!|.....- 14,520} 56,977 
17, 995 Group 8—Chemicals and related products 
83, BRO) Total value...-- do 57,111 35, 278 37, 919 35, 676 44, 342 40, 057 43, 827 30, 257 27, 409 44, 651 | 126,948) 414,314) 500, 140 
i, 598 Cash-purchase do 55, 055 31, 750 35, 367 32, 617 41, 390 38, 618 41, 905 29, 151 26, 823 42, 412 126,948) 286,555) 474, 405 
36, 279 Lend-lease do 248 1, 157 802 1, 501 590 200 332 ] 9 36)|__. 114, 295 4, 709 
18, 184 UNRRA do 1, 808 2, 371 1, 750 1, 558 2, 362 1, 239 1, 590 1, 105 577 2, 203) | . 13, 464 21, 026 
9, 600 Group 9—Miscellaneous 
16, 106 Total value _do 67,664, 49,377 44,788 33,625 46,565 45,815, 52,078 39,519 37,638  54,653)} 103,440) 702,173) 571,387 
Cash-purchase __- do 64, 134 42, 705 41,315 30, 733 44, 488 44, 409 50, 330 37, 832 35, 814 52, 238 103, 440} 351,014) 7, 642 
Land-lease do 775 3, 373 1, 834 1, 702 044 197 342 60 114 AP here 13,179} 22, 436 
6, 414 UNRRA do 2, 755 3, 299 1, 639 1, 190 1, 133 1, 209 1, 406 1, 627 1,710 2, 367) |. 337,980 541, 309 
5, 794 
7, 306 = ‘ i 
“4 UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
8) 657 ! 
2, 906 1946 1945 1946 | January-Decem- 
3, 231 av ___|| 1936-38 | ber 
3, 238 ‘ al | 
8, 310 D D J Febrt septer | No a 
a ane ecem- ecem- anu ‘edru- anil . ous septem- * i 4 vem- || average | 
sf = ber ber ary ary March July | August ber | October | “ber | 1945 1946 
0, 486 - _ Bt } ie a ee ee -| ee were 
4, 865 Total, all countries 7.670 | 19,419 15, 455 7,455 | 12, 289 10, 387 8, 417 6, 515 3, 458 7,917 ||_...-....] 125,929 | 108, 307 
Continental Europe, including U. 8.8. R 5, 719 18, 313 13, 651 6, 843 11, 178 8, 847 7, 498 5,310 | 2,866 7,373 fe 113, 614 93, 600 
Belgium and Luxemburg 109 213 232 265 397 373 8&3 124 1, 042 178 ‘ao | 4, 066 3, 376 
Czechoslovakia gs 437 563 516 1, 129 248 159 32 13 116 ||__. : 619 4, 641 
Denmark 26 13 25 3 36 22 17 1 l 48 aaah 388 237 
Finland. 151 171 345 1, 106 362 231 65 78 | (2) | 313 nasa 485 | 3, 616 
France 456 1, 585 1, 523 700 1, 108 507 630 238 37 538 : 16, 153 7, 868 
Germany. 1,315 39 (2 376 573 1, 868 999 1, 143 220 | 1,350 ||. 2 39 10, 691 
Greece 484 557 437 186 611 378 1, 392 517 244 796 ae a 7, 660 
Italy 636 539 480) 132 2, 345 1, 225 414 305 | 29 601 | 6,402 9, 233 
Netherlands 322 434 631 642 426 500 249 132 114 108 a 2, 372 4, 598 
Poland 723 SO4 2, 350 1, 980 1, 965 1, 305 889 919 | 625 1, 122 = 1, 621 15, 657 
Switzerland 110 60 74 9 71 57 24 18 ’ 33 Soee 36, 307 508 
U.8. 8. R. 56 12, 423 5, 064 337 1, 209 305 536 650 242 133 33, 675 10, 674 
Yugoslavia : 95 1, 256 18 216 366 514 561 48 357 | s 2, 826 4, 028 
ene Other Central and Southeastern Europe 1, 062 411 236 359 422 1, 33 1, 491 562 226 1, 612 eS 491 9, 039 
5 533 China___. 173 521 1, 338 415 733 727 218 194 31 121 |}. 4 1, 380 5, 131 
~o India. 1, 190 15 27 1 60 479 201 663 437 64 299 3, 204 
om Philippines, Republic of* 115 50 176 66 168 246 170 145 34 67 1, 151 2, 391 
6, 485 1 Includes private relief shipments as indicated in the above table ’ Includes Korea and Formosa. 
Includes private relief shipments. § Includes the small trade with Tangier and Spanish Morocco. 
‘Includes Panama Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937. * Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Alba 
‘ Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities. Aside from the pri- nia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 
vate relief shipments shown in above table exports include UNRRA supplies destined 10 Exports of domestic merchandise 
fo aispiacec eTSONS UW ie any an¢ snd-iease an “asSn-p hase goods e Orted to . ene . . - 
the a be ns in Germany and lend-lease and cash-purchase goods exported *Name changed from Philippine Islands with the establishment of the Republic July 4, 
< ’ Q4e: thanga in araa 0 wre 
‘em- § Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria oo 1 my ~y _— 
‘Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China, India, and Republic of ss than $000, 
the Philippines, as shown in last section of table. 
46 
. . . * ; ‘ is y ’ fac i “On + ¥ sti y "Oi “¢ ‘ sir 
Britain s Cun rent | roblems ties in reconstructing foreign trade and their part and the rest of the world must 
6, 261 in Pocus T | the national economy. As yet there is move upward at the same time. In this 
9, 248 ION. *6 » Baas - / : 2 
9; 04 orelon- I rade no reason to be pessimistic with respect connection it may be appropriate to con- 
7, 980 Reconstruction to success. By the same token, over- clude with a brief quotation from the 
1 (Gentinnsd fom». © optimism can be dangerous, particularly document to which reference has been 
03 ) > “oO J 5 ‘ * . * . " 
2 334 so if it leads to unwarranted expectations. repeatedly made in this article: 
3, 276 tc Son articrla raver ' j > wi) “Ey ire is : 
ports. In this third article, however, the Time will be required to accomplish those The United States and Canadian credits 
47 note which has been sounded is that an things which must be accomplished if the must last us not only until we have ourselves 
5, 479 absolute increase in exports will not by British standard of living is to be re- estab!ished a stable balance of payments and 
: ' 4 ar orti . as we i : y 
1, 08 itself assure full multilateralism. The stored to prewar levels. Under very ae ee ee eee ee 
im ‘ ; : [ ; he ti must last until this special dollar problem is 
: -4 : » res > e ~ c > rot 2 : 
3 108 perative might almost be restated in avorable circumstances, the time may be also solved. No one can predict how long this 
1m such a manner that it will read “the short; adverse conditions and crises, such will be. But we certainly cannot assume that 
+ right expansion of exports.” By “right as February brought, will lengthen the world recovery will be rapid enough to pro- 
at ” ¢ ea: : ri € ; sw ‘ ; Ss. 
ie expansion” is meant an ability to bal- time. vide a quick answer to —_ difficulties 
4,147 ance accounts multilaterally, a solution The White Paper expresses in firm | Note.—The fourth and final article in this 
2, 907 : ; : od ma , sos ies wi ™ ro- 
+4 to the international “dollar problem. terms the belief of the British Govern- _Serles will be devoted to the long-term pro 


The United Kingdom is faced with 
tremendous but not insuperable difficul- 


March 22. 1947 


ment that gradual improvement may be 
expected, but the British people must do 


motional efforts required and now being ex- 
erted by the United Kingdom in rebuilding 
its export trade. ] 
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Belgian Firm Has Plan for 
Importing Furniture 


Furniture manufacturers in the United 
States who desire to sell their lines abroad 
may wish to consider a proposal made 
recently by a Belgian firm, Etablisse- 
ments Vanderborght Fréres, S.A. Briefly, 
this company’s plan involves importing 
knock-down furniture from the United 
States to be assembled in Belgium for sale 
there and in the Netherlands as well as 
in other European countries. 

Vanderborght Fréres at present manu- 
factures or arranges for the production 
of high-quality furniture, which is done 
on a more or less piecework basis. It is 
of the opinion, however, that there would 
be considerable demand for a standard 
type of furniture which, by being turned 
out on a mass scale, could be sold at lower 
prices. 

The Belgian firm, which specializes in 
furnishings of all kinds, is reported to 
be one of the most important in its field 
in the country, with agents located in 
numerous towns and traveling the whole 
of Belgium. 

American manufacturers who are in- 
terested in obtaining further details on 
this trade opportunity are asked to com- 
municate with Etablissements Vander- 
borght Fréres, S. A., Direction, 52 to 58 
Rue de !’Ecuyer, Brussels, Belgium. 


Wanted: Complete Plant for 
Algerian Tannery 


A leather manufacturer in Algeria 
seeks contacts with United States firms 
to supply equipment for a new tanning 
factory which he plans to build at Gue 
de Constantine (near Algiers). It is esti- 
mated that the plant, which is to be as 
modern as possible, will cost US$500,000. 

The manufacturer, Edgard Yaffi, is 
anxious to have plans submitted for a 
plant capable of tanning daily 100 skins 
for soles (cuirs-semelles), 300 box calf 
(vachette-box-chrome), and 2 metric 
tons of pelts, as well as unspecified 
amounts of chrome-tanned goatskin 
(chevre chromée) and natural sheep- 
skin for linings (mouton naturel pour 
doublure). He has available a lot meas- 
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uring 20,000 square meters of level 
ground and estimates that the factory 
should cover 12,000 square meters. In 
the event he is able to interest a United 
States firm in supplying his require- 
ments, he states that he would pay for 
the work involved in submitting a plan, 


a 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


and would consider hiring American 
engineers to do the work. 

Mr. Yaffi is reported to be entirely 
familiar with the tanning business, He 
has advised the American Consulate 
General at Algiers that the new struc. 
ture will be approved soon by the Indus- 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 25, 31, 
40, 63. 

Cement: 18. 

Chemicals: 21, 24, 65, 70, 76 

Clothing and Accessories: 4, 6, 8, 15, 16, 52 

Coal and Coke: 24, 58 

Cosmetics and Related Items: 65 

Construction Materials: 34 

Containers: 3. 

Diesel Engines: 21, 25. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 21, 45, 54, 65, 
70, 74. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 28, 40, 41, 55, 64. 

Flashlights and Batteries: 78 

Foodstuffs: 43, 49, 62, 66, 69, 72, 77 

Furniture and Equipment (Church) : 64 

General Merchandise: 7, 32, 34, 36, 37, 41 

Glass Products: 16, 40 

Hardware: 30, 40 

Heating Equipment: 79 

Household Furnishings and Equipment: 40, 
41, 44. 

Iron and Steel: 5, 24, 28 

Jewelry and Accessories: 34, 53 

Laboratory and Hospital Equipment: 21, 65. 

Lamps (Kerosene): 63. 

Leather: 16, 39, 41. 

Locomotives and Railroad Supplies: 14, 67. 


J 


Lumber: 57 
Machinery 
Agricultural—48, 73 
Industrial—1, 2, 7, 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 24, 30, 
31, 33, 40, 50, 51, 56, 58, 59, 60, 63, 75. 
Marble and Alabaster Articles: 42 
Marine Equipment: 68 
Metals and Minerals and Related Product 
18, 24, 28, 40. : 
Musical Instruments: 63 
Novelties: 21, 77 
Office Equipment and Supplies: 61 
Paints, Varnishes, and Enamels: 40 
Paper and Paper Products; 11 
Philately: 26 
Plastics: 40 
Plumbing Fixtures: 28 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 41, 63, 79. 
Refrigeration: 1, 71 
Rubber: 33 
Seeds: 46 
Smokers’ Supplies: 43, 77. 
Sporting and Travel Goods: 22, 38 
Stationers’ Supplies: 16 


Textiles: 1, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 19, 22, 33, 54, 
47, 77. 

Tools; 21, 24, 40 

Tcys: 21 
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33, 34, 


‘eekly 


trialization Commission and that he has 
peen promised an exchange allocation 
of US$100,000. It is his opinion that this 
amount will be more than sufficient to 
cover the machinery he requires, and he 
plans to use any surplus for modern of- 
fice equipment, such as interior tele- 
phone system and dictaphones. 

A limited number of copies (in French) 
of a list of machinery requirements is 
available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. For com- 
plete information concerning this trade 
opportunity, however, inquiries should 
be directed to Etablissements Edgard 
Yaffi, 5 Rue Bruce, Algiers, Algeria. 


Shipping Agency 
Sought by Polish Firm 


American shipping companies may be 
interested in an announcement recently 
received from Warsaw, Poland. Accord- 
ing to the American Embassy at Warsaw, 
the Lower Silesian Motor Transport En- 
terprise of the Union of Combatants for 
Independence and Democracy seeks con- 


tact with a shipping firm to act as its 


agent in Poland. 

As no further details concerning this 
trade opportunity have been furnished 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, in- 
quiries should be addressed directly to 
the Polish organization at Sobieskiego 24, 
Katowice. 

A World Trade Directory Report is 
being prepared. 


Italian Firm Has Property for 
Sale or Rent 


An offer to sell or rent property suit- 
able for storage or processing of goods 
is made to United States concerns by an 
Italian firm, Ditta Adolfo Bandini. The 
premises are reported to cover approxi- 
mately 1,700 square yards and include an 
administrative office, an industrial plant, 
14 covered warehouses, and a large area 
of uncovered storage space. 

The owner used the property for 
manufacturing ice, seltzer, and gaseous 
beverages; for warehousing beer and 
other beverages requiring cool tempera- 
tures; and for storing iron, steel, wood, 
and cement. However, he has advised 
the American Consulate at Florence that 
he will undertake any alterations neces- 
Sary to meet the specific requirements of 
a buyer or lessee. And he states that he 
Will be glad to furnish blueprints and 
photographs on request. 

American firms which are planning to 
place their goods on the Italian market 
may want to take advantage of this op- 
portunity for obtaining storage and 
processing facilities. Inquiries for ad- 
ditional information should be sent di- 
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rectly to Ditta Adolfo Bandini, 5 Piazza 
Dante, Borgo San Lorenzo (Florence), 
Italy. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Antonio Llurba, represent- 
ing Pedro Bruno “Ergon Products”, Via- 
monte 1548, and Reynaldo Perez, Mexico 
1643, both in Buenos Aires, are interested in 
obtaining representations for textile ma- 
chinery, cotton thread on cones, and equip- 
ment to make refrigerators (motors, com- 
pressors, thermostats, and chassis). He is 
now in the United States for 8 months. 
U. S. address: c/o 658 Earle Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared for Reynaldo Perez. 

2. Australia—Albert V. Angus, represent- 
ing Asher & Co. Proprietary Ltd., Lennox 
Street, Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in printing and desires technical 
information on printing machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 15, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Dr. A. G. Daniels, Masonic Bldg., South Gate, 
Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. 

3. Australia—Horace Farrow and Deve- 
reaux Mytton, representing Mytton’s Ltd., 
113-127 York Street, South Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, are interested in stainless-steel barrel 
manufacture. Scheduled to arrive March 
11, via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Thomas Cook and Son, 
Stockton Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Akron, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Schenectady, 
New York, and Detroit. 

4. Australia—Barnet Goldstein, represent- 
ing Golden Rose Clothing, Proprietary Ltd., 
103 Lygon Street, Carlton, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing. Scheduled to arrive March 6, via San 
Francisco, for a 6 months’ visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Fred. Voronok, 999 Stuyvesant 
Avenue, Devington, N. J. Itinerary: San 
Francisco and New York. 

5. Australia—J. L. Jenkins, representing 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., 422 Little 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in the manufacture of iron and steel, 
and seeks technical information on latest 
trends in this field. Scheduled to arrive in 
late February, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o J. F. Job- 
son, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Itinerary: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and New York. 

6. Australla—Hans Jack Kohane, repre- 
senting Ultra Hats (Farrell & Kohane) Pro- 
prietary Ltd., 317 Exhibition Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in studying 
the latest trends in millinery fashions and in 
obtaining technical information on the man- 
ufacture and styles of millinery. Scheduled 
to arrive March 14, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 6 months. U.S. address c/o 353 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Los 
Angeles, Denver, and Philadelphia. 

7. Australia—Martin L. Renton, represent- 
ing Universal Fancy Goods, 92 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, N. S. W., is interested in thread- 
manufacturing machinery; coffee roasting, 
grinding, and packing machinery; and gen- 
eral merchandise. Scheduled to arrive 
March 15, for a 6 months’ visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o The State Thread Co., 608 St. 
Clair Avenue West, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Cleveland, New 
York, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 

8. Australia—Bert Seknow, representing 
S. D. S. Manufacturing Co., 267 Little Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
ladies’ suits and coats, and desires technical 


information concerning latest machinery 
used for manufacturing ladies’ costumes and 
coats. Scheduled to arrive in February, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. 
address: c/o 3022 86th Street, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
San Francisco. 

9. Australia—John M. Shaw, representing 
Leroy Manufacturing Co. Proprietary Ltd., 
110 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in buying materials for the manu- 
facture of women’s dresses and coats, and 
in obtaining technical information on lat- 
est manufacturing methods for these ar- 
ticles. Scheduled to arrive in February, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. 
address: c/o C. H. Robbins, 525 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, and Chi- 
cago. 

10. Australia—Geoffrey Stranaghan, rep- 
resenting H. W. Tainsh, 101-A Glenhuntly 
Road, Elwood, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in new methods for manufacturing 
knitted goods, and seeks technical informa- 
tion on processes for treatment and manu- 
facture of textile goods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 13, via San Francisco, for a 6- 
months’ visit. U.S. address: c/o R. W. Cam- 
eron and Company, 10 Bridge Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, and Iowa 
City. 

11. Australia—Raymond Frederic Turn- 
bull, representing Associated Pulp & Paper 
Mills Ltd., 360 Collins Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in paper production. 
Scheduled to arrive in February, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 8 months. JU. S. 
address: c/o Australian Consulate General, 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Klamath Falls and Portland (Oreg.), 
Seattle, Milwaukee, and Menominee (Mich.). 

12. Australia—Alexander S. Whyte, repre- 
senting J. Jacobi & Co. (A’sia) Pty. Ltd., 66 
King Street, Sydney, is interested in cotton 
and rayon piece goods, corset materials, and 
nylon materials. Scheduled to arrive March 
15, via New York City, for a 6 weeks’ visit. 
U. S. address: c/o P. S. Wolosker, 119 West 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

13. Blegium—A. Dankleman, representing 
Société Cooperative Technique (Socotecnic 
S. C.), 71, rue de l'Etuve, Brussels, is inter- 
ested in obtaining representations for various 
unspecified commodities. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. U.S. 
address: Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and 50th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

14. Brazil—Dr. Gastao Vidigal, Rua Guade- 
lupe 757, Sao Paulo, representing unspecified 
banking interests and the firm, Cia. Brasil- 
eira de Material Ferroviaria “Cobrasma,” Sao 
Paulo, is interested in banking contacts, rail- 
road supplies, and possibly additional agen- 
cies in the latter. Scheduled to arrive March 
2, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 50th 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared for Cia. Brasileira de Material Ferro- 
viaria “Cobrasma.” 

15. British Malaya—Doulatram P. Khemani, 
representing Wassiamull Assomull & Co., 
29-35 High Street, Singapore, is interested 
in purchasing cotton piece goods, rayons, 
woolens, ready-made men’s and women’s 
wear, yarns, and hosiery machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive in Februa@ty, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o National City Bank of New York, 55 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 


(Continued on p. 22) 
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national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM UL. S. EMBASSY 
AT BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated February 24, 1947) 


Important Argentine developments 
during the 5 weeks ended February 21 
included the purchase of the British- 
owned railways, extension of exchange 
permit requirements to all imports, and 
inauguration of Government control 
over the sale of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

An agreement for the purchase by the 
Argentine Government of the British 
Railway properties and associated com- 
panies in Argentina was signed on Feb- 
ruary 13. The purchase price of £150,- 
000,000 ‘about $600,000,000) was to be 
largely covered by the blocked sterling 
held in London on Argentina’s account. 
These properties represented the largest 
block of foreign capital invested in Ar- 
gentina. Their acquisition by the Ar- 
gentine Government marked another 
significant step in the direction of the 
nationalization of public services. It 
also parallels recent trends in the direc- 
tion of reducing Argentina’s dependence 
on foreign capital. 

On January 20, the Central Bank made 
all imports subject to a system of ex- 
change permits. At the same time, ex- 
change classifications were modified on 
a number of articles and country dis- 
crimination in exchange rates was 
eliminated. 

In early February the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute (a Govern- 
ment concern) announced the addition 
of corn to its list of agricultural com- 
modities under monopoly export control. 

A trade agreement with Switzerland 
was signed on January 20. A treaty of 
friendship was entered into with China 
on February 10. Trade missions ar- 
rived in Argentina from Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Poland. 

Domestic business conditions continued 
to improve. December stock-exchange 
transactions increased to 101,000,000 
dollars from November’s 85,000,000 dol- 
lars, and common-stock prices advanced 
to a record index of 326 from November’s 
296 (1940—100). Retail-store sales in 
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December appeared to be much larger, 
but figures for the month were unavail- 
able. Electric-power consumption in 
Buenos Aires declined seasonally to 105,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. in December from 111,- 
000,000 in November. Construction ac- 
tivity decreased from November’s 2,000,- 
000 square feet to 1,700,000 in December. 

A group of American technicians as- 
sisted Argentine Government officials in 
surveying the feasibility of hydroelectric, 
irrigation, and other engineering proj- 
ects of the 5-year plan. In connection 
also with the 5-year plan, bids were 
called for the construction of a 1,000- 
mile gas pipe line to bring natural gas 
to the city of Buenos Aires for the State 
Gas Organization. 

Government control over the sale of 
drugs and pharmaceutical specialties in 
Argentina was provided in a decree of 
December 31, 1946, published on Janu- 
ary 17, 1947. The purposes of this con- 
trol appear to be to maintain adequate 
standards in medicinal preparations and 
to control prices. 














The Cover Picture 





Bank of England 


Our cover picture this week shows one 
of the inner courtyards of the Bank of 
England, in Threadneedle Street—the 
United Kingdom’s great and potent finan- 

, g 
cial institution. On page 6 of this issue 
we show an impressive exterior view of 
the Bank. These pictures have been 
made available by the British Informa- 
tion Services. 











The Government 
rates on savings deposits from 2 to 24, 


increased interest 


percent, retroactive to January 1, 1946 
This applied only to balances up to a 
specified limit. Nearly 6,000,000 smal) 
savings depositors will be affected. 

In early February, the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute announced 
the prices at which it would purchase 
the rest of the new-crop grains and oi]- 
seeds. These prices were somewhat 
lower than those which had prevailed 
in preceding weeks, and partly rcfiscted 
the larger 1946-47 season’s grain pro- 
duction. Producers regarded the new 
prices as scarcely high enough to cover 
increased costs and not up to the level] 
which might have been allowed in view 
of the export prices and the substantial 
profit apparently accruing to the Insti- 
tute. The quotation of prices on the 
grain exchange was prohibited by a Gov- 
ernment decree of February 11. 

Lower domestic prices and Govern- 
ment controls seemed responsible for 
the shifting of producer interest to live- 
stock and poultry. Rent and farm labor 
laws and the scarcity of new farm ma- 
chinery also were influencing the atti- 
tude toward grain production. 

The area planted to corn was esti- 
mated at 3,858,000 hectares, the smallest 
in many years, but the yield was ex- 
pected to exceed the average. The first 
estimate of sunflower plantings was set 
at 1,590,000 hectares, slightly below 
1945-46 but neary double the 10-year 
average. The second official production 
estimate for oats was 830,600 metric 
tons, barley 1,235,000, and rye 568,900 
metric tons. 

Early in February the Argentine Gov- 
ernment sold 40,000 tons of linseed oil 
to the United States Commodity Credit 
Corporation to be delivered by the end 
of May in four equal monthly instal- 
ments at $0.3035 per pound f. o. DB. 
Buenos Aires, the same price charged on 
an earlier sale of 100,000 tons to the 
United Kingdom. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trading With Occupied Areas Per- 
mitted.—Trading by Argentines with the 
Allied-occupied zones cf Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Japan is now permitted, subject 
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to specific regulations, according to an- 
nouncements by the Central Bank on 
December 31, 1946. 

Export Sales Tax: Increase Continued 
in Force.—The increase in the sales tax 
applicable to Argentine exports, from 3 
per mil to 1.25 percent ad valorem, ef- 
fected by decree No. 18237 of December 
31, 1943, for the period January 1, 1944, 
to December 31, 1946, has been extended 
to December 31, 1948, by law No. 12,928, 
announced in the Argentine press of 
January 12, 1947. 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Specialties: 
Government Control Over Sale Estab- 
lished.—By means of decree No. 25,394 
of December 31, 1946, published January 
17, 1947, the Argentine Government es- 
tablished official control over the sale of 
drugs and pharmaceutical specialties 
and local production of 15 pharmaceuti- 
cal products, under Government super- 
vision, in order to prevent speculation in 
these products, improve and standardize 
pharmaceutical service throughout the 
country, and guarantee a fair profit to 
both professional and nonprofessional 
employees in the pharmaceutical trade. 

The decree provides that within 30 
days after its publication, manufac- 


turers, representatives and/or importers’ 


must furnish the Secretariat of Public 
Health with a list of all products carried, 
with their corresponding selling price to 
the public, indicating for each medicinal 
specialty its file number and the certifi- 
cate number under which its sale has 
been authorized. The prices furnished 
must indicate the selling price to the 
public, including the druggists’ and 
pharmacists’ profits, which shall be 10 
percent of the selling price to the public 
for wholesale drug companies and 25 per- 
cent for the pharmacists. The Secre- 
tariat will permit up to 15 percent of the 
selling price to the public to be charged 
to free samples and advertising in gen- 
eral, by manufacturers and importers. 
The selling price to the public and fo 
pharmacies cannot be increased or de- 
creased by reason of quantity purchased 
or the form of payment, and discounts 
in money or kind are prohibited. The 
prices communicated to the Secretariat 
may be confirmed or readjusted. 

The decree provides also that the sell- 
ing price to the public must be clearly 
and indelibly marked on the outside of 
each unit sold, following the words, 
‘Selling price to the public in all the 
territory of the Republic.” Manufac- 
turers and importers will invoice the 
Wholesale drug companies free of com- 
mon and ordinary freight charges, com- 
mission, cartage, and packing charges. 
The wholesale drug companies must in- 
voice the pharmacies, with the discount 
stipulated, free of packing and ordinary 
freight charges. 

The pharmacies’ professional fee of 
25 percent may be reduced to as low as 
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15 percent with the authorization of the 
Secretariat of Public Health, on all spe- 
cialties the selling price of which 
amounts to as much as 30 centavos, but 
only in cases where the addition of the 
honorarium would result in an increase 
in the internal revenue tax presently 
in force. The sale to the public of medic- 
inal products and specialties may be 
made only by the pharmacies and consti- 
tutes the exercise of the pharmaceutical 
profession. Manufacturers, representa- 
tives, and/or importers cannot refuse 
to sell their products to wholesale drug 
companies. 

The Secretariat of Public Health will 
order the printing of an official list of 
authorized medicinal specialties, speci- 
fying the name and address of the man- 
ufacturers, representatives, and/or im- 
porters, the number of the file and cer- 
tification, condition of sale and selling 
price to the consumer in the whole coun- 
try, as well as any other data it may 
consider advisable. These lists will be 
available to the public in all the phar- 
macies, drug stores, and similar estab- 
lishments. 

The Secretariat of Public Health will 
establish the formulas of medicinal spe- 
cialties of price necessity, which list 
may be modified, as well as the number, 
when reasons of public benefit make it 
necessary. The list will include as a 
minimum: 
Synthetic estrogen. 


Natural estrogen. 
Analgesic antirheu- 


Hypotensor (for high 
blood pressure.) 
Protamin-zine insu- 


matic febrifuge. lin. 
Calcium gluconate Hypnotics. 

10 percent gradua- Liver extract. 

tion. Bronchial, pul mo- 
Digitalin solution. nary antiseptic. 
Anti-leukocidin. Vitamin C. 
Insulin, Vitamin B,. 


Vitamins A and D. 


The above-named medicinal special- 
ties shall be identified by the initials 
“EMESTA” (Especialidades Medicinales 
del Estado—State Medicinal Specialties) 
similarly to those of the Malbran Bac- 
teriological Institute and of the Institute 
of Chemistry, and upon being placed on 
the market for sale will be incorporated 
in the National Pharmaceutical Stock 
Record, all pharmacies and wholesale 
drug stores being obliged to keep them in 
permanent stock. EMESTA medicinal 
specialties shall be supplied in uniform 
containers, with identical labels and 
prospectus, the only difference being 
in the name of the respective 
manufacturer. 

The decree provided that the Secre- 
tariat of Public Health should call on 
the laboratories for information in re- 
gard to prices for the manufacture of 
EMESTA medicinal specialties, it being 
authorized to prepare, manufacture, and 
place these products on sale. 


[Holders of the mimeographed circular, 
Argentine Regulations Governing the Regis- 


tration, Importation, and Sale of Medicinal 
and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Toilet 
Preparations and Allied Products, should 
make note of the foregoing regulations.] 

Wood Pulp: Removed from Import- 
Quota Restriction.—Wood pulp for paper 
manufacturing has been removed from 
the list of goods subject to import quotas 
in Argentina, established by Central 
Bank Circular 601 of November 29, 1946, 
according to Central Bank Circular 631 
of January 11, 1947. 

Wood pulp now may be imported with- 
out limit and without prior import per- 
mit from the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 25, 1947, for announcement of Circular 


601 and list of articles subject to import 
quotas. |] 


Petroleum Products: Import Quotas 
Fixed for First Quarter of 1947.—The 
following quotas have been fixed for the 
importation of petroleum products into 
Argentina for the first quarter of 1947: 
Petroleum, 400,000 tons; fuel oil, gas oil, 
and Diesel oil, 600,000 tons; gasoline and 
its solvents, 30,000 cubic meters; kero- 
sene, 10,000 cubic meters; asphalt, 150,- 
000 kilograms; lubricating oils, 2,500 
kilograms; lubricating greases 40,000 
kilograms; paraffin, 2,200 tons; vaseline, 
300,000 kilograms; and, _ turpentine, 
50,000 liters. 

Soap: Quality Required to be Certified 
for Export.—All requests in Argentina 
for export permits for soap after Febru- 
ary 3, 1947, must be accompanied by a 
certificate attesting to the quality of the 
product to be exported, according to a 
decree issued by the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce and announced in 
official press release No. 34, of January 
16, 1947. 

Calcium Carbide: 1947 Import Quota 
Fized.—The 1947 import quota in Argen- 
tina for calcium carbide has been fixed 
at 11,000,000 kilograms by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce, ac- 
cording to press announcements in 
Buenos Aires January 28, 1947. The 
quota thus established will be appor- 
tioned among the usual importers of this 
product. In order to obtain an import 
permit, the importer must present a cer- 
tificate, issued by the General Bureau of 
Military Manufactures, showing that he 
has already acquired his proportional 
share of the domestic production of cal- 
cium carbide. 

Importation of Thread on Wooden 
Spools Restricted.—The wooden-spool 
industry in Argentina has been declared 
to be of national interest, and the im- 
portation of thread on wooden spools 
has been limited to 50 percent of the 
average quantity imported yearly be- 
tween 1934 and 1944, according to a de- 
cree of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, announced in official press 
release No. 35, of January 17, 1947. This 
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restriction will be in force for 1 year, 
after which time a review of the situa- 
tion will be made. 


Specified Types of Incandescent 
Lamps and Dry-Cell Batteries Removed 
from Import - Quota _ Restrictions.— 
Specified types of incandescent lamps 
and dry-cell batteries have been re- 
moved from the application of the im- 
port quotas established in Argentina for 
incandescent lamps and batteries in 
general by Central Bank Circular 601 of 
November 29, 1946, according to Central 
Bank Informative Circular 136 of Janu- 
ary 7,1947. The specified types of lamps 
are those used in locomotives, beacons, 
motorcars, and the like, and the dry-cell 
batteries are those known as “Air Cell’ 
and “Minimax.” 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 25, 1947, for announcement of Circular 


601 and list of articles subject to import 
quotas. | 


Wheat Agreement Signed With Uru- 
guay.—An agreement between the Re- 
publics of Argentina and Uruguay has 
been concluded, whereby the former will 
supply the latter with 170,000 tons of 
wheat during 1947, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Argentine Central 
Bank in the press of Buenos Aires, on 
February 6, 1947. 

Terms of the agreement provide that 
monthly shipments of 17,000 tons are 
to begin in March. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
will make available an external 334 percent 
50-year loan of 100,000,000 pesos to Bolivia 
for public works destined to augument com- 
merce between the two countries. 

Reciprocal free transit rights are estab- 
lished, with aerial communications to be 
the subject of a separate agreement. 

Establishment of banking concerns to im- 


plement the treaty will be facilitated in ac- 
cordance with existing legislation. 


As annex No. 1 to the agreement, pro- 
vision is made for the special stimulus to 
production in Bolivia of rubber, iron, and 
coal, with 500,000 hectares to be devoted 
to rubber production in the departments 
of Beni and Pando. As annex No. 2 the 
following public works are _ specified: 
Railroads: Cochabamba-Santa Cruz, 
Sucre-Uncia, La Paz-Beni and Tarija- 
Balcarce. Highways: Oruro-Cocha- 
bamba, Potosi-Sucre-Cochabamba and 
Sorata-Opolo. Irrigation: Rio Pilcomayo 
and Rio Tacagua. 

In addition, a protocol for the exchange 
of specific products over the next 5 years 
also was drafted which established min- 
imum quantities of foodstuffs, which Ar- 
gentina will make available to Bolivia 
and minimum quantities of raw mate- 
rials which Bolivia will provide, these 
(in tons) being the following: Lead, 
3,500; asbestos, 300; coca, 600; wild- 
animal skins, 300; woods, 3,000; and 
quinine sulfate, 2. Bolivia also agrees 
to make available to Argentina, depend- 
ing on the latter’s needs, the following 
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products (in tons): Ammonia 1,600; cal- 
cium arsenate, 250; wolfram, 1,000; and 
sulfur, 500. Argentina agrees to pur- 
chase 2,000 tons of Bolivian rubber each 
year for 2 years. All Bolivian purchases 
of Argentine products are to be made 
through or with approval of the Argen- 
tine Trade Promotion Institute. For a 
5-year period Bolivia will supply Argen- 
tina annually with 8,000 tons of fine tin. 
For 1947 the price is to be 76 U.S. cents 
per pound f. a. s. Pacific port; prices 
for subsequent years to be decided an- 
nually between Argentine Trade Promo- 
tion Institute and the Bolivian Banco 
Minero. If Bolivia has an exportable 
surplus, Argentina agrees to buy up to 
12,000 tons per year in addition to the 
fixed 8,000. 

Argentina, once its domestic needs are 
satisfied, agrees to supply Bolivia during 
the period 1947-51 the following com- 
modities (in tons): Wheat, 60,000; hog 
fat, 3,000; sugar, 3,000; oats, 500; edible 
oils, 1,000; butter, 500; tallow ‘fat or 
candle grease), 2,000; washed wool, 
1,000; raw cotton, 2,000; quebracho ex- 
tract, 1,000; cattle (beef), 500; hogs and 
sheep, 300; fowl, 200; wool yarn, 100; 
caustic soda, 200. The following also 
will be supplied ‘(in heads): Cattle, 50,- 
000: hogs, 4,000; mules, 60. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated February 28, 1947) 


Cuba’s sugar harvest has been proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. By February 25, 156 
of the country’s 161 sugar mills were in 
operation and had produced 1,509,000 
short tons of raw sugar. In some cases 
mills delayed starting the harvest be- 
cause of failure to reach agreement with 
their colonos (growers) as to the distri- 
bution of molasses and, in some cases, 
because of labor difficulties. Such mills 
will have to work at full capacity in or- 
der to grind as much of the cane as pos- 
sible before the beginning of the spring 
rainy season. Cooler weather in Febru- 
ary has resulted in improved sugar con- 
tent of the cane. 

Recent Government data indicate that 
Cuba’s 1945-46 tobacco crop was the 
largest in 20 years, amounting to about 
84,700,000 pounds. Exports in 1946 
totaled approximately 46,000,000 pounds 
of unmanufactured tobacco and about 
60,000,000 cigars. The Tobacco Stabili- 
zation Fund recently purchased approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 pounds of leaf that re- 
mained unsold from the 1945-46 crop. 

Tomato growers were very much dis- 
couraged in February when their fields 
suffered an unusual and severe attack of 
late blight that killed some fields com- 
pletely, and reduced the production of 


others. At the same time, prices on the 
New York market declined to an yp. 
profitable level. 

An acute shortage of imported Tice 
and flour is again in prospect, owing to 
dissatisfaction of importers with the 
Cuban Government’s arrangements for 
payment of import subsidies and as 4 
result of the reluctance of shipping com. 
panies to move the goods from Gulf 
ports to Habana where dock labor diffi. 
culties are resulting in inordinate delays 
in discharging ship cargoes. 

In general, production and trade in 
Cuba remained high during February, 
with both wholesale and retail sales by 
unit volume, as well as by value, slightly 
greater than in February 1946. Manu- 
facturing activity continued at an ac- 
celerated rate, although certain indus- 
tries reported a developing consumer re- 
sistance to existing high prices, which is 
aggravated by the lag between current 
wage levels, particularly those of public 
employees, and the continued increased 
cost of living. Prices of most consumer 
goods and foodstuffs were sustained at 
January levels. On the whole, inven- 
tories, though heavy, were not excessive, 
and the tendency of buyers to readjust 
inventories and commitments was par- 
ticularly noticeable, although progress 
in reducing stocks was hampered by im- 
ports on back orders. Credits continued 
easy and collections excellent, with pos- 
sible exceptions in the textile trade 
where the gap between supply and de- 
mand has been closed and top-heavy 
inventories of certain items have caused 
a number of firms to delay payments. 

On February 20, the Cuban Cabinet 
approved a resolution providing for the 
elimination of practically all remaining 
official distribution controls, including 
those on building materials, iron and 
steel products, tin plate, fertilizer mate- 
rials, soap, rice, and rubber tires and 
tubes which are still in short supply, but 
excepting domestic beef, tallow, imported 
concrete reinforcing bars, and trac- 
tors and plows. The Government con- 
tinues its plan to subsidize imports of rice 
and flour and waive import duties on 
canned milk, eggs, corn, and protein feed. 
Although price controls are still effec- 
tive, they are not generally observed. 
A change in the manner of determining 
ceiling prices on iron and steel goods and 
construction materials which will permit 
the profitable resale, in Cuba, of com- 
modities bought in the United States 
from middlemen at higher than mill 
prices, also was approved by the Cabinet. 
This should make building materials 
mcre easily obtainable and stimulate pri- 
vate construction which recently has 
slowed down. 

Output of cement, soft drinks, rum, and 
other products, made from raw materials 
obtained locally, continued at peak ca- 
pacity. With the exception of furniture 
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which experienced an unusual production 
decrease in February, attributed prima- 
rily to a drop in installment sales. On the 
other hand, certain industries suffered 
through shortages of imported raw ma- 
terials upon which they are dependent. 
Operations of the wax-match industry 
have been greatly curtailed because of 
serious difficulty in obtaining, from the 
United States, certain types of cotton 
yarns, and factories are contemplating 
the possibility of producing matches 
made of paper, within the near future, 
if yarns are not soon available. The 
can-making industry suffered from 
shortage of tin plate. Newsprint sup- 
plies were low. On the other hand, do- 
mestic production of textiles is reported 
to be currently about 20 percent above 
1946 level for the month of February, as 
a result of greater abundance of imported 
United States cotton yarns. 

The brisk increase in tourist trade dur- 
ing the second half of January was main- 
tained throughout February, and many 
hotels were filled to capacity. Expendi- 
tures for amusements also continued at 
high levels. The carriage of tourists by 
sea, which was currently resumed by the 
Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co., 
resulted in full bookings on each of its 
thrice-weekly round-trip voyages be- 
tween Miami and Habana. Complaints 
of overcrowding on the Habana docks 
increased, but the consensus is that such 
overcrowding is the result of faulty dis- 
tribution of cargo at the docks and in 
warehouses owing to labor difficulties, 
rather than because of slow removal by 
importers. 

Movement of passenger traffic by air 
continues at record levels, particularly 
between Miami and Habana, although 
one United States and one Venezuelan 
line are now operating direct services be- 
tween Habana and New York, the latter 
on a nonstop basis in approximately 5 
hours, and direct travel to New Orleans 
and Mid-West points is offered by United 
States lines. The projected amalgama- 
tion between the Pan American subsidi- 
ary, Compania Cubana de Aviacion, and 
the Cuban company, Expreso Aereo In- 
ter-Americano, was not consummated. 
A CAB permit was given to the Cuban 
company, Aerovias “A,” to operate be- 
tween Habana and Key West. The serv- 
ice, recently inaugurated by CUINAIR, 
using a chartered American plane be- 
tween Habana and Madrid, has been 
discontinued, at least temporarily, fol- 
lowing the crash of their DC’4, in Spain. 

A British delegation visited Cuba for 
preliminary discussions looking forward 
toward a bilateral civil aviation agree- 
ment and this is expected to be followed 
shortly by France, Peru, and Venezuela, 
all of which have indicated their desire 
to conduct such preliminary discussions. 
The President, by decree, has dissolved 
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Inquiries Regarding Trade With Germany and Japan 


On March 3, the Secretaries of the Treasury, State, and War, and the Attorney 
General announced that a license under the Trading With the Enemy Act is no longer 
necessary to enter into business transactions or to communicate with persons in Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Concurrently, the Department of Commerce made the following announcement re- 
garding the procedures currently governing business communications with Germany 
and Japan: 


1. Germany 


The question of permitting transactional mail is still under consideration, and it is also expected 
that arrangements will be made for faster means of business communication with Germany. 

Meanwhile, the procedures now governing various types of business communications with Germany 
are as follows: 

1. Businessmen desiring to go to Germany should apply for a passport the same way as for trips 
to any other country. 

2. Businessmen desiring to exchange information with German nationals whose names and 
addresses are known to them in any one of the four occupation zones, regarding availability, 
specifications, delivery dates, and other details of a commercial nature should contact the German 
firm directly. Inquiries which cannot be directed to specific German firms should be addressed 
to the following agencies: 

British and American Occupation Zones: Main Department for Foreign and Interzonal Trade, 
Office for Economic Administration (Hauptabteilung fiir Aussen- und Interzonenhandel, Verwalt- 
ungsamt fur Wirtschaft), Melitta House, Minden, Westphalia, British Zone of Occupation, Ger- 
many. 

French Occupation Zone: Office du Commerce Extérieur (OFICOMEX), 10 Stephanien Strasse, 
Baden-Baden, French Zone of Occupation, Germany. 

Russian Occupation Zone: Trade and Commerce Branch, Headquarters of the Soviet Military 
Administration in Germany ( Verwaltung der Sovjetischen Militaradministration) , Berlin-Karlshorst, 
2 Rolandseck, Germany. 

Exports from the United States to Germany will, for the time being, continue to be handled 
under the direction of the Occupation Authorities, and all purchases will be made on Government 
account. Such inquiries covering the British and American Occupation Zones should be directed 
to the Civil Affairs Division, War Department, Washington 25, D. C., while inquiries regarding 
the French and Russian Occupation Zones should be sent directly to the aforementioned agencies 
in the two Zones concerned. 

In addition to straight import and export deals, the possibility exists for American businessmen 
to arrange for the shipment of raw materials to the merged British and American Occupation Zones 
for processing and reexport to the United States. Such propositions should be taken up with Joint 
Import-Export Agency, Minden, Westphalia, British Zone of Occupation. 

It is well to remember that doing business of any kind with Germany is still much more 
dificult than with nonoccupied countries—among other reasons, because the whole economy of 
Germany has been completely disrupted and because, for security and other reasons, all business 
transactions with Germany are subject to the approval of the Occupying Authorities. 


2. Japan 


The present pattern of Japan’s foreign trade will remain unchanged with the removal of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act because the basic and determinant regulations and practices of the 
occupation authorities in Japan will continue in effect without modification. 

Postal and telegraphic communications with the Japanese are still restricted to messages of a 
nontransactional nature for the purpose of obtaining commercial information, and the foreign 
trader—in view of the continued government-to-government character of Japan’s foreign trade- 
is still to effect all commercial transactions with the Japanese through official channels as they 
may be indicated from time to time by the occupation authorities in Japan. 








the National Transport Commission 
which is now to be known as the Gen- 
eral Transport Commission, to function 
directly under the Minister of Commu- 
nications. Arrangements are well under 
way with Government approval, for the 


announcement, early that month, that a 
project was under consideration involv- 
ing the transfer of the plant to private 
management on March 31, 1947. How- 
ever, it is now reported that the plan 
described has been abandoned and, pre- 


organization of Cuban Aeronautical 
Radio Incorporated, which will make 
Cuba an important link in the United 
States-Caribbean-South American aero- 
nautical-radio-communications system. 
An effort was made to improve the unsat- 
isfactory handling of surface mail from 
the United States to Cuba by concentrat- 
ing all such movements out of Miami. 
Preparations for the definitive closing 
down of the United States Government- 
sponsored Nicaro Nickel Co. plant, on 
January 31, were postponed following 


sumably the plant will be closed down 
on March 31, unless new circumstances 
arise to warrant its continued opera- 
tions. 

Government-revenue receipts during 
February were again substantially higher 
than during the corresponding month of 
1946. Additional appropriations of sur- 
plus revenue for public works and other 
extra-budgetary purposes were provided 
by decree. In accord&nce with the terms 
of the Presidential Decree published last 
September, Cuba’s lend-lease indebted- 
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ness to the United States, amounted to 
$2,400,000, was paid in cash. 

The Cuban Treasury purchased an 
additional $5,000,000, in gold bullion, 
during February, bringing total Cuban 
stocks of bullion held to cover peso note 
issues to $235,000,000. Additional pur- 
chases are contemplated in order to meet 
the high seasonal demand for additional 
peso currency, which is issued in the pro- 
portion of 100 Cuban pesos for each $98 
of gold acquired. 

Operations of Habana banks were in- 
terrupted, for brief periods, because of 
a conflict between the banks and their 
employees concerning demands made by 
the latter for higher pay and for unioni- 
zation of employees in certain adminis- 
trative positions. Agreement finally was 
reached on these issues, including pay 
increases ranging from 20 to 25 percent. 
Wage increases averaging 17 percent 
also were granted to workers in bakery 
shops, and port workers received a 12 
percent increase in their wage rates for 
handling sugar. Truck transport and 
railroad workers have continued to agi- 
tate for a 30 percent wage increase, and 
action on their demands is expected to 
be taken by the Ministry of Labor. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Pharmaceutical Regulations 
Issued. — Pharmaceutical regulations 
were revised by the Cuban Government 
by decree No. 69, published in the Official 
Gazette, January 29, 1947, and made 
effective from that date. These regula- 
tions govern the registration, manufac- 
ture, importation, and sale in Cuba, of 
pharmaceutical specialties, officinal, bio- 
logical, and opotherapic products. A re- 
vised Industrial Reference Service digest 
will be issued shortly. In the meantime, 
specific inquiries will be answered by the 
American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated February 20, 1947) 


The upward trend of prices continued 
in Paraguay through the third week in 
February. Shortages of wheat flour, 
vegetable oils, and cotton textiles were 
important factors accounting for the 
further sharp rise in living costs. The 
official cost-of-living index for Asuncion 
reached a new peak of 257 in January, 
from 246 in December and 239 in Novem- 
ber (1938=100). The subindex for food- 
stuffs rose even more abruptly to 258 in 
January, from 239 in December and 225 
in November. 

Vegetable oil is expected to be in better 
supply shortly, since the harvest of the 
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peanut crop is permitting one of the 
crushing mills to resume _ operations. 
Cotton textiles for mass distribution are 
still unobtainable in retail outlets, but 
small shipments from Brazil recently 
have been made under the new arrange- 
ment with Brazil signed in Rio de Janeiro 
on January 16, by which Brazil under- 
takes to supply Paraguay with 10,000,000 
meters of cotton textiles annually for 6 
years. Paraguay has agreed, prices being 
equal, to give preference to cotton tex- 
tiles of Brazilian origin. Although the 
arrangement gives assurance that Para- 
guay will receive normal annual require- 
ments, it will not permit merchants to 
build up depleted stocks. Cotton textiles 
are therefore expected to remain in criti- 
cally short supply until several million 
yards can be obtained from other sources. 

Further inflationary pressure has re- 
sulted from the failure of regular ship- 
ments of Argentine wheat to arrive. 
Bread prices in Asuncion have advanced 
sharply. Efforts reportedly are being 
made by the Paraguayan Government 
to obtain a wheat quota from the Ar- 
gentine authorities. Argentina nor- 
mally supplies most of Paraguay’s wheat 
requirements. 

Payment by employers during January 
of the obligatory year-end bonus to 
workers has added substantially to pur- 
chasing power and has been a factor 
accounting for the recent price rise. 
The business movement remains excep- 
tionally active. 

The new consumption-tax legislation 
enacted on January 2 has been attacked 
by business interests as inflationary. 
The Government announced on Febru- 
ary 19 that it was planning to modify the 
new taxes applied to a number of com- 
modities, and that the period for decla- 
ration of taxable merchandise would be 
extended from February 15 to March 31, 
1947. In addition, taxpayers will be 
permitted to make partial payments of 
taxes now due, with the full amount 
payable within a period of 1 year. 

The agricultural situation remained 
satisfactory, with rainfall ample and 
the principal crops approaching harvest 
time under favorable conditions. The 
large cotton crop expected this year 
should assist in making vegetable oil for 
domestic consumption abundant and 
cheap. Sugar from last year’s crop is 
in ample supply and prices have been 
stable. Occasional meat shortages in 
Asuncion are attributable chiefly to the 
sharp increase in consumption. With 
meat prices unchanged, and low in re- 
lation to other food prices, consumers 
are eating considerably more beef. 

Basic legislation covering the opera- 
tions of insurance companies in Para- 
guay was enacted February 17. The new 
decree-law (No. 17,840) provides detailed 
regulations and safeguards which were 
lacking in the previous legislation. 





An additional sum of 130,000 guaranies 
has been provided by the Ministry of 
Finance for the redemption of bonds ang 
matured coupons of the internal bond 
issue of 1935. Bondholders who pre. 
sented their securities of redemption on 
December 6, 1946, when 400,000 guar. 
nies were offered for the redemption of 
bonds and coupons, will be eligible to 
present additional bonds and coupons 
for redemption at prices amounting to 
16.02 for bonds and 24.49 for coupons, 

Production of quebracho extract jp 
the January—October period of 1946 to. 
taled 38,607 metric tons, compared with 
29,509 metric tons for the full year 1945, 
Sugar production rose to 16,419 metric 
tons in the first 10 months of 1946, com- 
pared with 7,518 metric tons in the ep. 
tire year 1945. The production of 
canned meat amounted to 10,500 metric 
tons in the first 10 months of 1946, com- 
pared with 14,043 metric tons in the full 
year 1945. 

Drilling of the experimental well of the 
Union Oil Co. of California, at Santa 
Rosa, in the Paraguayan Chaco, has been 
stopped at about 7,580 feet. The com- 
pany expects to continue experimental 
drilling at another location. Union Oil 
will form a Paraguayan subsidiary com- 
pany in connection with its operations, 
according to a Government decree dated 
February 13. On the same day there ar- 
rived a DC-~-3 transport plane belonging 
to the California company, which will be 
used in carrying freight and passengers 
between Asuncion and the site of opera- 
tions in the Chaco. 

The Government on February 20 an- 
nounced approval of the national budget 
for 1947, which is expected to be pub- 
lished shortly. An indication that the 
national budget will be considerably 
larger than in 1946 is provided by the 
fact that the budget of the municipality 
of Asuncion for 1947, recently approved, 
calls for expenditures totaling 2,248,000 
guaranies, 26 percent higher than in 
1946. Salaries of municipal employees 
were increased by amounts ranging from 
20 to 50 percent. 

Total foreign-exchange holdings of 
the Bank of Paraguay in January re- 
mained nearly stationary (38,537,000 
guaranies on January 31, and 38,100,000 
guaranies on December 31). Note cir- 
culation increased from 31,938,000 
guaranies in December to 32,708,000 
guaranies in January. 

Official and free-market exchange 
rates for the United States dollar re- 
mained unchanged at 3.059 guaranies for 
buying and 3.121 guaranies for selling. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Agreement Signed with Bra- 
zil.—A bilateral agreement providing for 
the purchase by Paraguay, under certain 
conditions, of 10,000,000 linear meters of 
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cotton fabrics per year from Brazil, for 
a period of 6 years, was signed and made 
effective on January 16, 1947, in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Under the agreement, Paraguay agrees 
to extend immediately to Brazil existing 
preferential treatment in customs, ex- 
change, and other matters, so that Bra- 
zilian cotton textiles will not be less 
favored than similar textiles of other 
countries. Brazil, in turn, assures Para- 
guay the lowest prices quoted to buyers 
in other countries on the date of the 
transactions on sales, under identical 
conditions, of the same types and quali- 
ties of textiles. 

Paraguay agrees that when it is under 
the necessity of importing cotton textiles, 
it will adopt measures necessary to give 
preference to textiles of Brazil so long as 
the prices are equal. Should Para- 
guayan importers receive offers of cotton 
textiles from other sources, which are 
more advantageous than those of Brazil- 
ian exporters, it is agreed that said offers 
will be communicated to the Government 
of Brazil. Within a period of 8 days 
from the date of receipt of the communi- 
cation, the Brazilian Government will in- 
dicate whether its exporters can com- 
pete under equal conditions. If no reply 
is received from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment at the end of the specified time, 
Paraguayan importers are free to acquire 
the merchandise from the most advan- 
tageous market. 

If this agreement has not been de- 
nounced by either country within 3 
months before the end of the 6-year 
period, it will be considered as extended 
for an unlimited time, each of the par- 
ties reserving the right to denounce it 
at any time thereafter for its termi- 
nation 1 year later. 

X-Ray Apparatus: Exempt from Cus- 
toms Surtax.—Imported X-ray appa- 
ratus for diagnostic and therapeutic use, 
comprising tables, X-ray tubes, keno- 
trons, chassis, reinforced screens, plani- 
graphs, “kinografos,” ‘‘seriografos,” and 
fluoroscopes, has been exempted from the 
payment of customs surtaxes in Para- 
guay by decree-law No. 14,669 of July 
24, 1946, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of July 24, 1946. Exemption from sur- 
taxes will be granted by the Director 
General of Customs subject to prior ap- 
proval of each shipment by the Minis- 
try of Public Health and Social Welfare. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
VONTEVIDEO 
(Dated February 27, 1947) 


Uruguay reached the peak of its resort 
and tourist season in February. More 
than 100,000 tourists from Argentina, 
Brazil, and other American Republics 
(20,000 more than last year) visited the 
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country. Many workers took one-half of 
their annual vacation during Carnival 
Week, February 15-23, and the custom- 
ary closing of schools at that season 
enabled large numbers of Uruguayans to 
enjoy the holiday. The amount of 
“pleasure money” in circulation was fur- 
ther increased by bonuses averaging 1 
month’s wages, which banks, industrial 
and commercial concerns, and some of 
the Government corporations paid their 
employees. 

Anticipating a capacity business, the 
hotels and restaurants stocked large 
quantities of food and liquor at high 
prices. Asa result, the resident popula- 
tion, in particular that of Montevideo, 
found it difficult and expensive to pur- 
chase staples such as meat, butter, eggs, 
and vegetables. The tourist-induced 
shortages extended even to servants, who 
were lured by the higher wages at the 
large resort hotels. 

Uruguay’s international trade in 1946 
showed an import balance of $3,403,031 
(imports of gold for banking purposes ex- 
cluded). Exports totaled $150,822,000 
and imports $147,419,000. The latter in- 
cluded such exceptional items as the 
large importations of wheat from the 
United States and Argentina. 

Faced by a growing volume of imports, 
the authorities were reported considering 
the imposition of stricter import controls, 
particularly over those items which re- 
quire large quantities of foreign exchange 
and which are not considered indispensa- 
ble to the national economy. In conse- 
quence, the importation of automobiles 
and certain other products may be 
placed in a special category which will 
be allocated foreign exchange only after 
the country’s more essential needs have 
been satisfied. 

The enactment of a law canceling all 
contracts for the sale of the 1946-47 lin- 
seed crop was the month’s most signifi- 
cant agricultural news. The checking of 
speculation by exporters who had con- 
tracted for large quantities of linseed at 
prices well below those more recently 
prevailing in the world market and the 
protection of producers were the avowed 
purposes of the law. Because the de- 
cree implementing the above law has not 
yet been issued, there has been a general 
paralysis in the trade. 

The Council of Ministers has recom- 
mended that the Executive Power, in 
“certain circumstances,” be empowered 
to prohibit the exportation of linseed. 
It has also recommended the importa- 
tion, duty-free, of such quantities of po- 
tatoes as may in the future be required 
to supplement inadequate stocks. In 
this proposed transaction, the Bank of 
the Republic would act as intermediary. 

Harvesting of sunflower seed and po- 
tatoes in February, indicated insufficient 
crops for local needs. In consequence, 
there has been considerable price specu- 


lation in edible sunflower-seed oil. The 
current rice crop promises to meet the 
country’s demands, but wheat will again 
be inadequate, and authorities have be- 
gun negotiations with Argentina for the 
importation of 170,000 metric tons dur- 
ing 1947. Newspaper editorials state 
that hopes for improved crops in 1947 
were largely contingent on the success 
of the new President in obtaining agri- 
cultural machinery from the United 
States. An unseasonable dry spell in 
the rural areas was followed by abun- 
dant rains that had salutary effects on 
all crops, but particularly those of corn 
and grapes. 

High prices and the scarcity of ani- 
mals prompted the foreign-owned meat- 
packing plants to curtail drastically 
their operations until more favorable 
conditions prevail. Allied industries, 
e. g., canned meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables, reported subnormal production 
because of the tin-plate shortage. 

Some improvement in the wool mar- 
ket was noted in February. As in the 
preceding month, most of the sales were 
of the superfine cross-bred type, al- 
though a greater quantity of other cate- 
gories also was moved. Trade sources 
still believed that world market condi- 
tions were favorable for disposal of the 
crop at prevailing prices. 

Latest quotations were superfine cross- 
bred, 12 to 12.30 Uruguayan pesos per 
10 kilograms, with exceptional lots as 
high as 12.50 pesos; superfine, 11.60 to 
11.90; medium good, 11.20 to 11.50; 
lamb’s wool, 9.20 to 9.30; bellies, 4.50 to 
4.60. 

Despite increased market activity, the 
wool crop as a whole has been moving 
slowly. From October 1, 1946, through 
February 1947, the market received 
32,665,750 kilograms of wool, as com- 
pared with 48,832,297 kilograms received 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding season. Exports of wool also 
declined, dropping from 16,939,800 kilo- 
grams in 1945-46 to 10,533,424 kilograms 
for the like period of 1946-47. 

The Association of Uruguayan Printers 
recently issued a statement attacking an 
increase in customs duties on printing 
paper, advocated by certain elements 
of the industry. Apart from being a fur- 
ther barrier to the diffusion of world 
culture, the statement contended that 
the proposed increase was inopportune 
because of the present world shortage of 
paper and in view of the fact that the 
local industry is in no position to com- 
pete with the foreign product in either 
price or quality. 

A 50,000,000-peso port-improvement 
project for Montevideo was taken under 
consideration in February. The plan 
calls for expenditure of 21,000,000 pesos 
for the construction of piers, jetties, and 
docks; 13,000,000 pesos for new ware- 
houses, 10,000,000 pesos for improved 
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loading installations, and 6,000,000 pesos 
for miscellaneous improvements. It was 
estimated that at least 10 years would be 
required to complete the project. 

Stock-market values continued firm 
and showed a slight tendency to rise. 
Some industrial shares climbed steadily 
throughout the month. The public debt 
outstanding on January 31, 1947, was 
671,900,000 pesos, having increased 
3,600,000 pesos during January. The na- 
tional budget for 1946 was passed by the 
Senate and sent to the President for sig- 
nature. Collections throughout the 
country were reported to be normal. 
The buying rate for the dollar remained 
unchanged in the “free” market at 1.78 
pesos. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


CARACAS 
(Dated March 4, 1947) 


While in general economic activity and 
commercial movement throughout Vene- 
zuela continued satisfactory during Feb- 
ruary, there was evidence of certain 
adjustments being undertaken in the 
market as regards bank credits and mer- 
chandise inventories. Banks were more 
selective in accommodating applications 
for commercial credits during the month, 
and there was a very moderate restric- 
tive adjustment warranted by the heavy 
increase in commodity imports and the 
possibility of price declines. 

Importers, with stocks replenished in 
many lines, were encountering Consumer 
resistance to current high prices and are 
now facing the possibility of price reduc- 
tions to adjust their inventory positions. 
The heavy arrival of import tonnage, 
largely from the United States, has so 
congested the port of La Guaira that 
arriving ships are waiting several days 
for the opportunity to dock and dis- 
charge; port conditions during February 
were more unsatisfactory than at any 
time in the past, notwithstanding the 
Government’s efforts to improve the cus- 
toms and port administration. 

The movement of speculative capita) 
into building activity appears to have 
leveled off considerably as regards pri- 
vate dwelling construction, but numer- 
ous large business structures are being 
erected in both the Caracas and Mara- 
caibo areas, while the Government, 
through the Banco Obrero, is pushing 
plans for the erection of 4,000 workers’ 
low-cost houses during 1947. Agricul- 
tural prospects and the food supply situ- 
ation are improving. 

The uptrend in crude-oil production 
continued during the period January 15 
through February 10, with successive 
new all-time highs being registered dur- 
ing the week ended February 3, with 
1,170,547 barrels, and the week ended 
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February 10, with 1,172,816 barrels, cul- 
minating with 1,173,516 barrels in the 
week ended February 24. Transporta- 
tion facilities were normal. Work on the 
new refineries at Punta Cardon and Am- 
uay Bay on the Paraguana Peninsula 
continued according to schedule. 

Purchases of foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank during January, almost all 
of which was from the petroleum indus- 
try, amounted to $32,473,376, and sales 
of exchange, principally to commercial 
banks and the Government, amounted 
to $34,499,952. Total exchange reserves 
of the Central Bank were larger than 
those of a year ago. Government reve- 
nues during January, greatly in excess of 
budgetary estimates, exceeded expendi- 
tures by the equivalent of $15,718,810. 
During the last half of 1946, however, 
supplementary budgetary appropriations 
kept pace with rising revenues. During 
the first 8 months of the current fiscal 
year the original Federal budget of $236,- 
132,700 (dollar equivalent) was increased 
by approximately $33,094,000, or 14 per- 
cent. Thus, despite the unprecedented 
rate of Government spending, which re- 
duced the Treasury surplus somewhat as 
compared with the figure of January 
1946, current and anticipated revenues 
are such as to maintain the fiscal situa- 
tion of the Government in a satisfactory 
state. 








(Continued from p. 15) 


York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and Washington 

16. British West Indies—George Joseph 
River Road, St. George’s, Grenada, is inter- 
ested in haberdashery, dry goods, hosiery, 
glass and enamel ware, stationery, and boots 
and shoes. Scheduled to arrive March 5, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Middleton & Co., Ltd., 80 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

17. Chile—Alejandro E. Dunner Hoffman, 
representing Edwin Dunner y Cia. Ltda. (La- 
vanderia y Tintoreria Le Grand Chic), B 
O’Higgins 2733, Santiago, is interested in 
modern laundry and dry-cleaning equipment. 
He also seeks technical information on laun- 
dry and dry-cleaning methods. Scheduled 
to arrive March 6, via Los Angeles, for a 
3-months’ visit. U. S. address: c/o Chilean 
Consulate General, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., or Chilean Consulate, 28 East Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, New York, 
and Los Angeles. 

18. Colombia—Eduardo Gomez, represent- 
ing Ignacio Gomez & Co., Carrera 13 No. 15 
58, Bogota, is interested in obtaining repre- 
sentations for galvanized, cement, asphalt, 
and cast-iron tubing. Scheduled to arrive 
March 3, via Miami, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o Griffin Equip- 
ment Corporation, 881 East 14lst Street, New 
York 54,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. 

19. Colombia—David Haim and _ Victor 
Shaio, representing A. Shaio, Hijos & Cia. 


Industrial de Tejidos Sedalana, Calle 12 No. 
8-56, Bogota, are interested in purchasing 
rayon yarn. Scheduled to arrive March 1, 
for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. addregs: 
c/o Essex House, 160 Central Park South, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash. 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston, and Worcester. 

20. Colombia—Hernando Rojas, represent. 
ing Arendale v. Cia., Carrera 9 No, 13-57, 
Bogota, is interested in distillery and dairy 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive March 8, 
via Miami, for a visit of 142 months. U,g 
address: c/o Amer-Ind-International, 499 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Baltimore, Miami, New Orleans, anq 
Los Angeles. 

21. Denmark—uUlf Broste, representing 
Scandibuter A/S, 9, St. Sondervoldstraede, 
Copenhagen, is interested in obtaining 
representations for drugs, chemicals, and 
dyes. Also, he desires to arrange for sales 
representation in the United States of the 
following Danish products: Raw materials 
for medical and chemical industries: 
Laboratory equipment; stationary and ma- 
rine Diesel engines; machinery and equip- 
ment for fishing vessels; tools, including 
plumbers’; balances; artistic handicraft, in- 
cluding bone, wood, ceramic, tesselated glass 
and marble, and art bronze; and toys, such 
as miniature electric motors operated by dry 
cell, steam and Diesel engines, motorcars, 
agricultural machinery and _ implements 
Mr. Broste is now in this country until April 
15. U.S. address: c/o E. N. Olsen, 22 East 
65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
New Orleans. 

22. England—James C. N. Cordon, repre- 
senting Reynolds & Co. (Tarpaulins) Ltd., 
19 Old Hall Street, Liverpool, is interested 
in sports and travel goods, camping equip- 
ment, and cotton cloth. Scheduled to arrive 
March 5, via New York City, he will remain 
until April 24. U.S. address: Hotel McAlpin, 
Broadway and 34th Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco 

23. Finland—Ernst Alander, representing 
Kymin Osakeyhtio, Hogfors Foundry, Kark- 
kila, is interested in foundry machinery and 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive March 12, 
via New York City, for a 3 months’ visit 
U. S. address: c/o Consulate General of 
Finland, 53 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. ; 

24. Finland—Oskar Rosten, representing 
Oy. Telko Ab., Mannerheimintie 1, is inter- 
ested in purchasing iron and steel, coal, coke 
metals, chemicals, and machines, tools and 
equipment for the woodworking, metal, and 
chemical industries Scheduled to arrive 
March 10, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Seventh Avenue and 33d Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, and Chicago 

25. France—M. de Buhan and M. Fleury, 
representing Irat & Cie., 60, rue de Lisbonne, 
Paris, are interested in motorcars, trucks, 
and Diesel engines. Scheduled to arrive 
March 15, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U. S. address: American & Foreign 
Engineering Co., 223 Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

26. France—Roger North, representing 
Etablissements A. Maury, 8 Boulevard Mont- 
martre, Paris, 9eme, is interested in export- 
ing and importing postage stamps, and in 
establishing a branch in New York City. 
Scheduled to arrive March 8, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U. S. address: 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


MATERIALS ON CONTROL LIST, BRAZIL 


Chemical materials still in short sup- 
ply in Brazil include caustic soda, potash, 
rosin, and Chilean nitrate. These com- 
modities are among the 20 items re- 
maining on the control list of the Federal 
Foreign Trade Council. 


DISCOVERY OF POTASH DEPOSITS, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Very large deposits of potash, atop 
salt beds and extending 350 miles in a 
curved line running east of Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, to Radville and into 
North Dakota (U.S. A.), have been dis- 
covered in drilling for oil. 

Occurrences of potash have been 
found in layers ranging in depth from’9 
to 28 feet. The width of the seam is 
expected to be determined by drilling 
now in progress in the Verbata area 
where potash occurs at the 3,466-foot 
level and where the K.O content aver- 
ages 21.5 percent, which is higher than 
that of deposits in New Mexico and 
Texas or in Alsace, France. 

In 1946, Canada imported $3,600,000 
worth of potash, almost entirely from 
the United States, and this year imports 
may exceed $4,000,000 in value. If the 
above-mentioned extensive potential re- 
sources are developed, Canadian farm- 
ing methods may be vastly changed and 
Canada may become an exporter of pot- 
ash to the United States and Europe. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S 
INDUSTRY 


On July 1, 1946, 65,600 persons were 
employed in Czechoslovakia’s chemical 
industry, 2,800 more than the total on 
January 1, 1946. At the end of 1937, 
the figure was 56,000. 


Et SALVADOR’S IMPORTS OF EXPLOSIVES 


In the 9-year period 1937-45, El Sal- 
vador’s imports of explosives averaged 
$39,000 annually, according to the Direc- 
cién General de Estadistica. Practical- 
ly the entire amount was supplied by the 
United States. 


VALUE OF FINLAND’S IMPORTS 


Finland's imports of chemical raw ma- 
terials and chemical products in the third 
Quarter of 1946 amounted to 846,000,000 
marks in value, compared with 652,000,- 
000 in the preceding quarter and 155,000,- 
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000 in the third quarter of 1945. (A total 
of 134.50 Finnish marks equals $1, United 
States currency). 


DEVELOPMENT OF HUNGARY’S INDUSTRY 


In Hungary (enlarged territory) the 
number of chemical factories increased 
from 302 in 1939 to 385 in 1943, accord- 
ing to recently released Statistical data 
on production during the war years. The 
output of chemical products advanced 
in value from 368,000,000 pengos in 1939 
to 1,117,000,000 in 1943. 


FuNps AVAILABLE FOR REHABILITATION OF 
JAPANESE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Under plans for the rehabilitation of 
the Japanese fertilizer industry, 17 con- 
cerns will be permitted to borrow funds 
to undertake a program of repair and 
conversion of existing facilities. Funds 
will be made available from the Fertilizer 
Syndicate, the Industrial Reconstruction 
Association, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Bank. 


ADVANCEMENT IN PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
MeExIco 


The Mexican plastics industry, with 
firm prices and a steady demand, had a 
successful year in 1946. The value of 
output increased from approximately 
$300,000 in the first half of the year 
to $500,000 in the second half, and plants 
were working at capacity at the end of 
the year. The industry in general did 
not begin operations until 1944-45. Al- 
most all of the plants are small. 

In 1947, plastics manufacturers hope 
to more than double the 1946 production. 
As lower prices are expected, however, 
a value of only $1,200,000 has been esti- 
mated for the 1947 output. A price level 
15 percent below present figures may 
prevail, particularly as large inventories 
are said to be general. 


NEW SULFuRIC-ACID PLANT IN MEXICO 


A new sulfuric-acid plant with a daily 
capacity of 50 metric tons began opera- 
tions in January in San Luis Potosi, Mex- 
ico. Its entire output is destined for 
the local fertilizer factory, Guanos y Fer- 
tilizantes, S. A. The contact process is 
employed. Waste sinter plant gases will 
eventually become the raw-material 
source. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


In the period January—July 1946, Para- 
guay exported fertilizers worth $187,703. 


The value of shipments of these materials 
in the year 1945 amounted to $284,110. 

Exports of bone meal and bone ash by 
packing houses in the first 7 months of 
1946 totaled 825 metric tons; 127 tons 
of dried cattle blood were exported in 
the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of potassium chlor- 
ide in the first half of 1946 dropped to less 
than a third of those in the like period 
of 1945. They amounted to 3,600 metric 
tons, worth $121,480, and 11,965 tons, 
valued at $412,200, respectively. 

Imports of sodium nitrate in the 
months January—June 1946 _ totaled 
17,781 tons, worth $989,320; none was 
imported in the first half of 1945. No 
ammonium sulfate was imported in the 
first half of 1946, but 8,136 tons, valued 
at $509,680, were imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. 


NEW PHOSPHATE PLANTS IN KAZAKHSTAN, 
U.S.S.R. 


In the Kara Tau area of Kazakhstan, 
U.S. S. R., the first unit of a plant with 
a planned capacity of 1,200,000 metric 
tons of ground phosphorite annually be- 
gan operations in December. Three new 
plants in Central Asia will convert Kara 
Tau rocks into superphosphates to meet 
the needs of farmers in the region. 


RISE IN U. K..’s Exports 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemical products, other than drugs and 
dyes, in 1946 were almost triple in value 
those in 1938, according to the Board of 
Trade. They amounted to £39,360,460 
and £13,984,176, respectively. Exports of 
these materials in 1945 were worth 
£25,216,185. 


GAMMEXANE To BE EXPORTED, U. K. 


In 1947, the United Kingdom plans to 
export 200,000,000 pounds of Gammexane 
to locust-infested countries, particularly 
Palestine, Iran, parts of Greece, and 
Africa, according to a British chemical 
publication. The amount will be suf- 
ficient to treat 40,000,000 acres. 


COPPER-SULFATE Output, U. K. 


The output of copper sulfate in the 
United Kingdom in 1946 was 55,200 long 
tons, according to statistics issued by the 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation. 
The copper content was 13,801 tons. 
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Coal 


DENMARK’S IMPORTS 


Imports of coal into Denmark in the 
period January—October 1946 amounted 
to 2,295,857 metric tons, valued at 154,- 
948,000 Danish crowns (1 crown=21 
cents, U. S. currency). Of the total, 
795,340 tons came from the United States, 
510,830 tons from Great Britain, 510,065 
from Germany, 474,083 from Poland, 
5,051 from Belgium, and 488 tons from 
the Faroe Islands. 


ITALIAN CoAL SuPPLY AGENCY SET Up 


The Coal Supply Agency, replacing the 
Central Coal Office, has been established 
in Italy to provide means for the pur- 
chase and importation of foreign coal, its 
byproducts, and coke. The Coal Com- 
mittee, organized on May 5, 1946, will 
continue to operate and will specify the 
quantities and types of coal to be im- 
ported by the new Coal Supply Agency. 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN WALES, U. K. 


Coal production in southern Wales, 
U. K., in 1946 was estimated between 
21,000,000 and 23,000,000 tons, compared 
with an output of 35,000,000 tons in 1919. 
The decrease in manpower was from 
128,774 in 1919 to 106,000 in 1946. 

Exports of coal, including cargo and 
bunkers, up to December 1, 1946, 
amounted to 4,993,436 tons, compared 
with 4,512,854 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

The southern Wales coal field passed 
from private to public ownership on 
January 1, 1947. 


Construction 


PROJECTS IN MEXICO 


The subsidiary of a New York company 
has under construction in Mexico City, 
Mexico, a plant for production of dry ice 
and carbon-dioxide gas. A possible mar- 
ket for equipment is indicated. 

Several meat packing and processing 
plants are planned for northern Mexico 
when the materials, machinery, and 
equipment are available. The need for 
these plants arises from the closing of 
the United States border because of the 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

A packing plant is expected to ma- 
terialize soon at Sabinas, Coahuila. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Sr. Alberto Mozquiz, Sabinas, Coa- 
huila, Mexico. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


Developments in the field of construc- 
tion in Guayaquil, Ecuador, in January 
1947 included preliminary work on the 
laying of a new potable water pipe line. 

The contract for a new Guayaquil post 
office, which will be five stories high and 
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will have an air-conditioned theater on 
the ground floor, was awarded to a local 
company. 

AFrench construction company agreed 
to the terms of the Public Works Execu- 
tive Committee for making a study of the 
problems of dredging the Guayas River 
and improving the port of Guayaquil. A 
decree passed by the National Assembly 
declared the project to be of national 
importance and allotted revenue to 
finance it. 

The President of the National Railways 
announced that a new passenger station 
and a new freight station are to be built 
in Guayaquil in the near future. 


Electrical 
Machinery 


About 1,000 sets of Diesel generators of 
various types and sizes are held in the 
United Kingdom by the Minister of Sup- 
ply. In the sale of these generators spe- 
cial consideration is to be given to users 
sponsored by the Board of Trade and the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. Purchasers 
will take care of necessary repairs. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacao CROP; CACAO AND CHOCOLATE 
EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The winter crop of cacao in the 
Dominican Republic is estimated by the 
trade to have reached 100,000 bags of 70 
kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). A bumper summer crop of 
300,000 bags is expected. 

Exports of cacao during 1946 reached 
a total of 25,196,354 kilograms, valued at 
$4,450,712, as compared with 18,755,048 
kilograms, worth $3,072,948 in 1945. Ex- 
ports of chocolate in 1946 amounted to 
2,063,403 kilograms, with a value of 
$718,467, as against 1,799,574 kilograms, 
valued at $626,829 in 1945. 

In 1946 cacao ranked fourth in the 
value of exports from the Dominican 
Republic, following sugar, tobacco, and 
coffee. A large quantity of chocolate is 
being shipped to the Netherlands West 
Indies for transshipment to the Nether- 
lands. At the end of January 1947, it 
was estimated that there were about 
20,000 bags of cacao in interior and port 
warehouses. 


SITUATION IN CUBAN COFFEE MARKET 


Annual consumption of coffee in Cuba 
has risen steadily during the past few 
years, and in 1946 totaled about 562,000 
bags, 13 percent more than in 1945 and 
54 percent more than the average con- 


sumed in the years 1939-41. In the last 
quarter of 1946, consumption was greater 
than in any of the preceding three quar. 
ters. 

Current supplies of coffee will not suf. 
fice to meet the increased consumption; 
therefore the Cuban Government prob. 
ably will have to authorize the importa- 
tion of about 20,000,000 pounds. 

The Cuban Coffee Institute estimate 
the current crop at 650,000 to 700,009 
quitals (1 Spanish quintal = 101,43 
pounds) or about 500,000 bags of 132.276 
pounds each. This is 31 percent more 
than the preceding crop. In an effort 
to relieve the shortage, the Government 
asked growers to expedite harvesting of 
the current crop. As a result of their 
cooperation, two-thirds of the crop had 
moved to market by February 4. Coffee 
prices in most cases have advanced be- 
yond the official ceilings. 

There have been no exports of domes- 
tic coffee from Cuba since July 1945 when 
the prohibition against exportation was 
decreed. 


Fruits 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND PRICES, JAMAICA, 
B. W.I. 


The 1947 production of bananas in 
Jamaica, British West Indies, will amount 
to about 8,000,000 stems, of which proba- 
bly the total amount will be taken by the 
United Kingdom, according to trade 
estimates. 

The British Ministry of Food has given 
assurances that Jamaican bananas will 
be purchased at £32 per gross ton f. o. b. 
Jamaican ports, effective as of January 
1, 1947, and that the f. o. b. price for 
1948 will be between £25 and £27 per ton. 
On the basis of the increased 1947 price, 
the Food Controller in Kingston fixed the 
price to be paid by the Jamaican govern- 
ment to growers at 7s., instead of 6s. net 
per count bunch (a “count bunch” is a 
nine-hand stem or the _ hypothetical 
equivalent thereof) at receiving stations, 
as of February 3 and for the balance of 
1947. 

Experimental shipments of bananas 
from trees of new breeds which have 
been found to be immune to Panama dis- 
ease continue. When the proper type 
of tree and fruit is found, it would doubt- 
less take a long time for it to be propa- 
gated to the point of producing import- 
ant commercial quantities to compen- 
sate for the disastrous inroads made by 
the disease in the past. Until that type 
is found, experts believe that produc- 
tion will not surpass 12,000,000 stems a 
year, almost irrespective of prices paid 
by the British Government. 


SUPPLIES OF FRUITS IN MEXICO 


Oranges are the most important fruit 
produced and consumed in Mexico. The 
1946-47 (August 1946-—July 1947) orange 
production will probably exceed the yield 
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during the preceding 12 months, and 
supplies during the period should ade- 
quately meet the demand. Production 
in 1945 totaled 292,323 metric tons, and 
1946 production is unofficially estimated 
at 295,000 metric tons. Mexico’s foreign 
trade in oranges has been insignificant 
since 1939, and no change in this situa- 
tion is anticipated during 1946-47. 

The quantity of limes available for ex- 
port during 1946-47 is estimated at 
approximately 2,000 metric tons. Actual 
export will depend to a great extent on 
export price. The demand for fresh 
limes in Mexico has increased in recent 
months as a result of the establishment 
of several new processing plants. 

Production of pineapples in Mexico 
during the 1947 season will probably sur- 
pass 1946 production. Exports during 
1946-47, most of which will move from 
May to July 1947, are estimated at ap- 
proximately 30,000 metric tons. 

Exports of canned pineapple during 
the August 1946-July 1947 period also 
are expected to exceed those of the pre- 
ceding 12 months and are estimated at 
about 4,000 metric tons. 

Supplies of deciduous fruits from da- 
mestic production available for consump- 
tion in Mexico during 1946-47 are ex- 
pected to be greater than those of the 
preceding 12-month period. Effective 
demand, however, will exceed such sup- 
plies and some quantities of all deciduous 
fruits will again be imported, particu- 
larly apples, grapes, and pears. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF RAISINS 
AND CURRANTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of raisins in the Union of 
South Africa in the 1945-46 season to- 
taled 10,522 short tons, as compared with 
11,815 tons in the 1844—45 season. 

During the season ended November 3), 
1946, the production of sun-dried sul- 
tanas in the Orange River area con- 
tinued to decrease, falling to 2,003 short 
tons from 3,399 tons in the preceding 
season, but production of other types of 
raisins and currants maintained the 
recent tendency to increase. World 
shortages, excellent demand, high prices, 
and the protection of the industry by the 
Dried Fruit Board contributed to this 
tendency. 

Production of currants in the 1945-46 
Season totaled 1,171 short tons, as com- 
pared with 1,139 tons in the 1944—45 
season. 

Consumption of raisins and currants 
in South Africa has shown a marked in- 
Crease in recent years, amounting to 
10,903 short tons in 1946, almost double 
that of 1941, when 5,628 tons were con- 
sumed. Domestic demand was so good 
in the 1945-46 season that no currants 
and only 1,000 short tons of raisins were 
available for export. The raisins were 
shipped to Great Britain. 
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Stocks of dried vine fruits in South 
Africa are insignificant and the entire 
1946 crops will be disposed of before the 
1947 crop comes on the market. 


Sugars and Products 


OUTPUT, CONSUMPTION, AND Export ALLO- 
CATION OF REFINED SUGAR, TURKEY 


Refined-sugar output of the four 
sugar-operating plants in Turkey in 1946 
amounted to 96,600 metric tons, a rec- 
ord crop, exceeding by 182 tons the pro- 
duction reported in 1943. 

Although there are no accurate figures 
covering consumption of sugar in Tur- 
key in 1946, it was estimated at 85,000 
tons. An increase in consumption of 
sugar is anticipated in 1847, owing to 
the fact that retail prices were reduced 
in January 1947 by about 32 percent on 
granulated and 21 percent on cube sugar. 











Quick Delivery of Diesel 
Shovels by Skoda Works 


The Skoda Works, at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, say now that new 114-cubic- 
yard excavators can be delivered within 
12 to 14 months from the date of order. 

Of the 12 1%-cubic-yard Diesel 
shovels on hand at the Skoda Works at 
the end of 1946, 2 were delivered to 
Santiago, Chile, 3 were shipped to other 
South American destinations, and the 
remainder went to Sweden. 








An allocation for the export trade of 
10,000 tons of sugar has been authorized, 
but aside from the 7,500 tons sent to 
Greece no further movement had been 
recorded to the middle of January 1947. 


General Products 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF AND TRADE IN WASH- 
ING MACHINES AND REFRIGERATORS 


Canadian production of domestic 
washing machines during 1946 amounted 
to 119369 units—100.566 were electric; 
11 626 were gasoline-operated: and 7,177 
were hand-operated. 

Imports of washing machines during 
1946 totaled 14,734 units, valued at $1,- 
121,968 (including parts). Of these 12,- 
794 were electric. 

Exports of washing machines during 
1946 amounted to 7,415 machines, valued 
at $443,472 (including parts). 

Production of domestic electric refrig- 
erators in Canada during 1946 totaled 
57,475 units. Imports of refrigerators 
amounted to 14,923 units, valued at $1,- 
740,478; 11,053 were electric refrigerators 
(domestic or store). Imports of re- 


frigerator parts had a valuation of 
$3,460,293. 

Exports of refrigerators totaled 2,007 
(720 electric) , valued at $126,217 (includ- 
ing parts). 


BRISTLES IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION, 
U. S. 


United States imports for consumption 
of bristles totaled 6,462,321 pounds in 
1946—a record-breaking total. The pre- 
vious year in which imports nearly 
equaled this total was 1929 when 6,215,599 
pounds were received. The average im- 
ports were about 5,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. 

China, furnishing 5,785,192 pounds of 
bristles, was the outstanding supplier. 
The U. S. S R. came next with 296,150 
pounds. The Latin-American Repub- 
lics—which entered the market for the 
first time in any quantity when ship- 
ments from China and Russia were prac- 
tically stopped by the war—supplied 
245,463 pounds in 1946. 


U. S. Exports or Ort BURNERS 


Exports of oil burners from the United 
States established a new high in 1946. 
The total value was $5,541,272, compared 
with the highest prewar year, 1937, when 
oil burners valued at $1,305,648 were 
exported. 

Canada, the outstanding market for 
this product in 1946, took $3,322,859 worth 
of burners. Other markets included 
Mexico ($321,000); Sweden ($221,000); 
Norway ($95,000); and Brazil and Cuba 
($51,000 each). 


U. S. “Imports For CONSUMPTION” OF 
WATCHES AND MOVEMENTS 


United States imports for consumption 
of watches and watch movements 
reached an all-time high in 1946—total- 
ing 9,654,931 units valued at $51,779,276, 
more than eight times greater than pre- 
war average values. 

Imports consisted of watches or watch 
movements, less than 17%4o9 inches wide, 
with or without dials, whether or not 
in cases, as follows: 


Units 

Without jewels or having only 

SON a ri ii mitvint apni pad alee 617, 613 
Having more than 1 but not more 

| en ee ee 1, 789, 105 
Having more than 7 but not more 

Cis 36 ION in ene 1, 020, 580 
Having more than 15 but not more 

CREA: BF SOI nike ne tines 6, 224, 721 
Having more than 17 jewels 

whether adjusted or unadjusted_ 2,912 

c | Re SRO ey Coen © _.. 9, 654, 931 


Of the total imports, 8,427,593 units 
came direct from Switzerland and 1,207,- 
581 Swiss watches and watch movements 
were received from other countries. 

The average annua! imports for con- 
sumption of watches and watch move- 
ments during the 5-year period 1935-39 
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amounted to 2,372,625 units, valued at 
$6,469,919. Imports for this period are 
shown by years in the accompanying 
table. 


United States Imports for Consumption of 
Watches and Watch Movements, 1935-39 


Year Units Value 
1935 1, 201, 896 $3, 668, 645 
1936 2, 228, 606 5, 877, 676 
1937 3, 127, 274 8, 183, 117 
1938 2, 386, 226 6, 562, 370 
1939 2, 919, 147 8, 057, 789 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


Glass and 
Products 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


United States imports of table and art 
glassware in 1946 were valued at $2,462,- 
763. Imports from Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the last 4 months of 1946 exceeded 
those of any corresponding 4 months of 
which there is a record. Imports from 
all countries during the 4-month period 
were in excess of imports in any cor- 
responding period since 1927. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF 
TANNING EXTRACT 


Exports of quebracho extract from 
Argentina during January 1947 
amounted to 10,352 metric tons (includ- 
ing 3,831 tons of Paraguayan extract 
shipped in transit), as compared with 
12,880 tons in the preceding month and 
10,806 tons in January 1946. 

Argentine consumption of quebracho 
extract during January 1947 amounted 
to 2,195 metric tons compared with 4,416 
tons during the preceding month, a de- 
crease of 2,223 tons. 


Livestock 


CANADIAN CATTLE SHIPPED BY AIR TO 
SouTH AMERICA 


About $2,000,000 worth of Canadian 
cattle, mostly pure-bred Holstein- 
Freisian dairy cattle, were shipped in 
1946 by one Canadian cattle export com- 
pany. Most of the cattle was shipped by 
air to Latin-American buyers. 

Before the establishment of that com- 
pany in 1943, the bulk of the pedigreed 
cattle exported from Canada was han- 
died through companies in the United 
States. It costs about $200 a head to 
land these cattle in Cuba and not a great 
deal more to send them, after one stop 
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for watering and feeding at Kingston, 
Jamaica, to the northern part of South 
America. Leaving Malton, Canada, in 
the morning they are stabled in Cuba 
that night and farther south not more 
than 24 hours later. If shipped by rail 
and water and passed through the vari- 
ous quarantines, the animals would be 
en route up to 30 days, and there would 
be heavy expense for attendants and 
feed. The actual cost, plus the expense 
of bringing the attendants back, would 
be little less than the direct and swift 
shipment by air. When the animals are 
flown they arrive in much better condi- 
tion and are not exposed to heat, disease, 
or insects. 


Lumber and 
Products 


MINING-TIMBER SUPPLY, BELGIUM 


Belgium’s needs of mining timber dur- 
ing 1947 are expected to be supplied by 
cuts from public forests and scheduled 
imports from the British and French 
Zones, according to the Belgian Minister 
of Agriculture. The British Occupied 
Zone is expected to supply 200,000 cubic 
meters of wood, and the French Zone 
40,000 cubic meters. Prewar production 
of mining timber from public forests was 
700,000 cubic meters annually. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of unmanufactured 
wood were valued at $209 885,C00 during 
1946 compared with $168,696,000 during 
1945, reports an official Dominion publi- 
cation. The 1946 total included the fol- 
lowing: Logs, $2,480,000; planks and 
boards, $125,391,000; square timber, 
$802,000; shingles, $11,211,000; and pulp- 
wood, $28,731,000. 


PLYWOOD IMPORTS, CANADA 


Imports of plywood into Canada de- 
creased to 6,600,000 cubic feet during the 
first 10 months of 1946, from 6,852,000 
cubic feet during the corresponding 
period of 1945, reports a Dominion trade 
journal. 


Machinery. 


Agricu ltural 


LABOR-SAVING MILKING MACHINES, NEW 
ZEALAND 


The combination milking shed and 
milking machine used in New Zealand 
is especially adapted to conditions in that 
country. No stabling is required, owing 
chiefly to a mild climate; the average 
herd is large, and more than 86 percent 
of the cows are milked by machine. 





The “assembly-line’’ system is applied 
to milking by use of the walk-through 
type of milking shed. One cow is on the 
way into the milking stalls as the preceg. 
ing cow goes out through a door at the 
head of the stall which opens into a cor. 
ral or pasture. 

Milking stalls are arranged in sets of 
two; as the machine milks one cow, an. 
other cow is being prepared for milking 
in the opposite stall. Three or four sets 
of stalls (or “‘bails”) are used for herds 
of 50 to 100 cows. 

One man can manage three machines 
and prepare the cows for milking, but 
two men usually are required when four 
cows are being milked simultaneously, 
Many instances have been reported of 
one man milking a 70-cow herd and do. 
ing other routine work. 

The New Zealand type of machine, in- 
stead of delivering the milk to a con- 
tainer, sends it through a pipe directly 
to a releaser placed over the separator 
or cooler tank. The milk releaser is 
characteristic common to each of the 20 
brands of milking machines made in New 
Zealand. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS OF PAPAIN, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s exports of papain in the first 
half of 1946 amounted to 23,037 pounds 
valued at 184,296 rupees, compared with 
27,430 pounds valued at 192,010 rupees 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 
The United States accounted for 22,986 
pounds valued at 183,888 rupees in the 
January—June period of 1946, and 25,340 
pounds valued at 177,380 rupees in the 
like period of 1945. 

Total exports of papain from Ceylon 
in the year 1945 were 45,430 pounds, 
worth 318.010 rupees. Of this total, the 
United States took 43,228 pounds valued 
at 302,596 rupees. 


CONTROLLED IMPORTS, ETHIOPIA 


All Ethiopian imports of pharmaceu- 
ticals and medical stores will be made 
by the General Medical Stores Corp., a 
Government concern created for the pur- 
pose of purchasing and controlling im- 
ports and distribution of these products. 


PAPAIN EXPORTS, TANGANYIKA 


Exports of papain from Tanganyika 
Territory during October 1946 were val- 
ued at $98,887. Kenya and Uganda were 
the principal purchasers, accounting for 
$94,257 worth. 

Output of papain in Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory in the year ended December 1946 
was forecast at 77 long tons, according to 
the most recent information. 
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Naval Stores 


TURPENTINE AND ROSIN PRODUCTION, 
MEXIco 


In the Guadalajara district of Mexico 
a new company, Productos Forestales, 
s. A., has been organized for the produc- 
tion of turpentine and rosin. The firm 
has a capital of approximately $200,000 
and expects to begin operations within 
the next 6 months. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PROSPECTS FOR SMALL MARKET IN 
ETHIOPIA 


Paint and varnish are products which 
might find a small market in Ethiopia 
in the retail trade. The occupation of 
the country and the employment by the 
Government of a number of advisers 
from abroad have created a demand for 
manufactured goods, a demand which 
hardly existed before 1935. 


British COMPANY PLANS TO OPERATE IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


A subsidiary, capitalized at £200,000, 
will be established in South Africa by 
Piachin Johnson & Co., Ltd., of London, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. It is planned to erect a paint 
factory in the Union. 


Export OF READY-MIxeED PaIntTs, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
ready-mixed paint in 1946 were substan- 
tially larger than in 1945, but did not 
reach the 1938 level, according to the 
Board of Trade. They amounted to 
363,926 hundred weight (1 hundred- 
weight =112 pounds), worth £2,067,014 in 
1946, compared with 204,965 hundred- 
weight, valued at £999,031, in 1945; in 
1938 the total was 457,363 hundred- 
weight, worth £1,303,507 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN STATISTICS FOR 1946 


Canadian petroleum industry statistics 
for 1946 are given here in barrels of 42 
U.S. gallons, with comparative data for 
1845 shown in parentheses: Refinery re- 
ceipts of crude oil, total, 70,333 514 (65,- 
691,977): from Canadian fields, 6,990,- 
742 (7,696,659) ; from the United States, 
37,020 595 (32,424624); from Venezuela, 
21,800,293 (16,043 924); from Colombia, 
4,228 644 (8.374 214). 

Imports of petroleum fuels in barrels 
were 7,135,795 (4,080,456), and exports 
1,005,118 (2,227,162). 
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Canadian consumpiion of petroleum 
fuels totaled 65,926 268 barrels (57,395,- 
293), and comprised the following: Avi- 
ation gasoline, 526,496 (1,562,866) ; motor 
gasoline, 33,675,567 (27,958,083) ; tractor 
distillate, 1,279,962 (1,117,115) ; kerosene 
and stove oil, 3,636,883 (1,310,482) ; light 
fuel oils, 9,513,057 (8,508,647) ; and heavy 
fuel oils 17,294,303 (16,938,100). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BAHAMAS 


A depth of 12,440 feet has been reached 
by the test well being drilled on the island 
of Andros, in the Bahamas, by the Su- 
perior Oil Co. and its subsidiary, Ba- 
hamas Oil Co., Ltd., with no show of oil 
yet. 

Five companies interested in oil ex- 
ploration in the Bahamas will shortly 
conduct a combined aerial magnetometer 
survey of the areas allotted to them for 
that purpose. 


STRIKE IN BurRMA OIL FIELDS 


Thirteen hundred oilfield employees 
have gone on strike in Burma Aas a result 
of the refusal of the oil companies to ac- 
cede to eight of their demands. Produc- 
tion of Burmese oil, which ceased during 
the war, has not yet been resumed. 


CEYLON’S TRADE 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Ceylon during 1946 totaled 3,562,098 bar- 
rels, compared with 5,904,273 barrels in 
1945. 

Oil delivered into ships’ bunkers to- 
taled 2,041,505 barrels during 1946 and 
4,335 286 barrels in 1945, or 57.3 percent 
and 173.4 percent, respectively, of total 
imports during those years. 


CHINA’sS GASOLINE IMPORT QUOTA 


China’s gasoline import quota for the 
first quarter of 1947 was set at US$2,500,- 
000. Imports for the Chinese and United 
States military forces, for international 
airlines, and for UNRRA are outside the 
quota, 90 percent of which was allotted 
to established international oil compa- 
nies and 10 percent to independent im- 
porters. 


CuBA’s PURCHASES FROM ABROAD 


Cuban imports of petroleum and prod- 
ucts increased to 11,398,689 barrels dur- 
ing 1946—12.2 percent above the previous 
year. Product imports during 1946 were 
as follows, with 1945 imports shown in 
parentheses (all figures in barrels): 
Crude oil, 1,110,582 (814,300); gasoline, 
986,702 (629,617); fuel oil, 9,233,594 (7,- 
876,596); gas oil, 67,582 (47,095); kero- 
sene, 229 (1,630). 


SIGNIFICANT FRENCH FIGURES FOR LAST 
YEAR 


French consumption of petroleum 
products during 1946 was 3,379,200 metric 
tons—78 percent of consumption in 1938. 
Refinery input of crude oil amounted to 








2,830,000 metric tons, 10 times the 1845 
volume but only 41 percent of 1938. Im- 
ports consisted of 2,900,000 tons of crude 
oil and 2,505,100 tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts. The origin of imports by princi- 
pal sources was as follows: Crude oil, 52 
percent from Arabia, Iran, and Iraq, 31 
percent from Venezuela, and 8 percent 
from the United States; petroleum prod- 
ucts, 57 percent from the United States, 
17 percent from Venezuela, and 17 per- 
cent from the Caribbean area, including 
Aruba and Curacao. 

The French oil industry produced 
51,400 tons of oil during 1946, and drilled 
nine new wells, of which seven were ex- 
ploratory and two development wells. 
Seven of these were dry holes, and two 
were gas producers. 


EXPLORATION IN NIGERIA 


The British Secretary of State for 
Colonies reported to the House of Com- 
mons that the exploration licenses in 
Nigeria of the D’Arcy Exploration Co., 
Ltd., and Shell Overseas Exploration Co.., 
Ltd., had been revived, and that the com- 


panies are now engaged in exploration 
in Nigeria. 


PARAGUAY IssuES NEW DECREE 


The Paraguayan Government has de- 
creed, under the terms of its exploration 
contract with the Union Oil Co., that the 
company shall establish a subsidiary in 
Paraguay to operate its concessions in 
that country. The company has 6 
months to comply. 


PERU’s NEW CORPORATION 


The Congress of Peru approved, early 
in March, legislation establishing a 
Petroleum Corporation in Peru. 


SWEDEN PROPOSES NATIONALIZATION OF 
IMPORT TRADE 


The Swedish Government’s Oil Inves- 
tigation Committee issued a _ report 
recommending that the import trade in 
gasoline and other fuel oils be national- 
ized on July 1, 1948. A monopoly com- 
pany was proposed in which the Gov- 
ernment would hold 51 percent of the 
shares. It was also recommended that 
the monopoly be extended later to in- 
clude the trade in lubricating oils. 


EFFECT OF UNITED KINGDOM’s COAL-TO-OIL 
CONVERSION PLAN 


Despite shortages of oil conversion and 
storage equipment, it is expected that 
Britain’s consumption of fuel oil will be 
increased by from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
barrels annually under the present coal- 
to-oil conversion program of the Govern- 
ment. 

Industry and Government sources are 
confident that fuel-oil consumption will 
eventually reach about 50,090,000 bar- 
rels annually, compared with a con- 
sumption of 17,000,000 barrels in 1945. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, 
VENEZUELA 


Employees of the Orinoco Oil Co. in 
Venezuela returned to work after having 
been granted 1 bolivar per day in lieu 
of houses for themselves and their fam- 
ilies and 3 hours’ pay for time required 
to travel between the fields and Mara- 
caibo (bolivar=$0.2985). 

Meanwhile, the salaried employees of 
the Venezuelan Oil Co. have presented 
demands for increases in salary similar 
to those granted in 1946. 


Radio 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN SWEDEN 


Production of radio apparatus and 
equipment in Sweden increased consid- 
erably during the war period, as shown 
by the accompanying table. Production 
has continued to increase since 1943, 
although actual statistics are not avail- 
able beyond that year. 

A new plant was reported ready for 
production early in 1944. Also, a branch 
of a United States firm is negotiating 
with the city of Stockholm for a site for 
a new factory in order to increase its fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of coaxial 
cable and communication equipment. 

Sweden is reported to have the largest 
number of receiving sets in operation in 
relation to population of any country in 
Europe. The population at the end of 
1945 was 6,673,956, and the number of 
licenses, 1,839,911. During each of the 
three 5-year periods since 1930, the num- 
ber of licenses issued made startling in- 
creases. In 1930 the number of radio 
sets licensed in Sweden was 482,305; in 
1935, the number had more than doubled 
(834,143) ; 1,470,375 sets were licensed in 
1940 and in 1945, 1,839,911. 


Value of Swedish Production of Radio 
Apparatus and Equipment 


[In crowns '] 


Sending 


? Sh tal 
. ce i y 1 
Veer | Receiving _ Total 


sets 








1936 (2) 22. 642. 807 
1937 (2) (2 25, 629, 549 
1942 37, 977, 152 5, 276, 186 43, 253, 338 
1943 39, 041, 350 5, 071, 709 44,113, 059 


1] crown=approximately $0.238 United States currency. 

2 Receiving and sending apparatus were not separately 
classified in 1936 and 1937 but were included in the 
general classification. 


Source: Official Swedish Import Statistics. 


The cost of the entire broadcasting 
service in Sweden is defrayed by license 
revenues. Commercial advertising is not 
practiced. Of the 33 active radio sta- 
tions in Sweden, 18 belong to the Gov- 
ernment and the others, although pri- 
vately owned, are under governmental 
control. The Government has erected a 
frequency modulation station in Stock- 
holm for experimental purposes. 
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Imports of radio receivers into Sweden 
during 1945 totaled 140,278 kilograms 
valued at 2,627,544 crowns, and of radio 
receiving tubes, 11,764 kilograms valued 
at 1,380,549 crowns. Germany supplied 
most of the radios and tubes imported 
in that year. 

Swedish exports of radios in 1945 to- 
taled 196,854 kilograms, valued at 3,690,- 
428 crowns; and of tubes, 3,066 kilograms, 
valued at 410,976 crowns. The major 
portion went to Norway under Govern- 
ment order to replace those confiscated 
by the Germans. 


Rubber and 


Products 


PROGRESS IN TIRE MANUFACTURING, 
BELGIUM 


The manufacture of bicycle tires in 
Belgium, according to the Belgian press, 
is now reaching a point where it is prac- 
tically meeting local requirements, and 
discontinuance of rationing is in pros- 
pect. Production of automobile tires is 
still 14% months behind demand, but 
progress toward narrowing the gap is 
rapid. Tires are now being manufac- 
tured of 100-percent natural rubber. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BRITISH MALAYA 


Exports of crude rubber from Malaya 
totaled 558,001 long tons in 1946, and 
included 5,382 long tons of latex. Of 
the total, 271,030 tons, or 49 percent, 
were shipped to the United States, and 
217,657 tons, or 39 percent, to the United 
Kingdom. November, with 79,650 tons, 
was the peak month for exports. Dur- 
ing the last 6 months of 1946, 408,948 
tons, or 73 percent of the year’s total, 
were exported. 

According to available figures, 191,090 
long tons of crude rubber were imported 
into Malaya during 1946. Of these re- 
ported imports, 154,912 tons came from 
the Netherlands Indies, 23,847 tons from 
British Borneo, 10,636 tons from Siam, 
1,149 tons from Burma, and 546 tons 
from French Indochina. Rubber im- 
ports reached their peak in December, 
when 25,607 tons were imported. Of the 
129,908 tons imported in the last 6 
months of 1946, 80,243 tons, or 62 per- 
cent, came from Sumatra, alone. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


MEXICAN EXPORTS 


Cotton cloth comprised £5 percent, by 
value, of Mexican exports of textile 
manufactures during the period 1934 
through June 1846. Mexico’s export 
trade in textile manufactures increased 





from a prewar average of 76,000 kilo. 
grams to more than 15,000,000 kilograms 
in 1945. During the first half of 194g 
exports of these products were high, but 
they declined during the latter half. 
Expansion of Mexico’s export trade jn 
textile manufactures is shown in the ac. 
companying table: 
Mexican Exports of Textile Manufactures 


Manufac- 
tures of 


silk, rayon, Wool Cotton 
Year soft vege- | manufac- | manufac. 
table fibers tures tures 
except 


cotton 


Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms 


1934-39 average 55, 669 13, 738 | 6, 356 
1940 2, 936 5. 190 31, 604 
1941 3, 688 14, 180 1 443, 364 
1942. _. 8, OR] 235, 663 | 16, 447, 636 
1943 10, 890 277, 608 8, 400, 364 
1944 3, O16 131, 610 1 7,612,714 
1945_- 42,910 162, 335 | 1 15, 054, 130 
1946 (first 6 

months 40, 884 162, 704 ' 9, 060, 337 

! Cotton cloth represents the bulk of these exports, 
with the percentage rising from 49 in 1941 to 94 in 1946 


(first 6 months). 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZILIAN Exports OF RAw COTTON 


The 1946 cotton crop of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, is estimated by various authori- 
ties at 175,000 to 190,000 metric tons. 
The crop in the northeastern States is 
placed at about 100,000 tons. 

Brazil’s exports of raw cotton during 
1946 were expected to be the highest in 
the past 10 years. During the first 10 
months of 1946 exports of cotton to for- 
eign countries amounted to 299,614 tons. 
In 1945, 164,456 tons were exported and 
in 1939, the peak year, 323,539 tons. 

Total exports of cotton in the period 
January—September 1946 amounted to 
267,784 metric tons. Principal buyers of 
BraziJian cotton during this period were: 
Great Britain, 73,866 metric tons; China, 
50,868 tons; Italy, 48,195 tons; Spain, 
23,919 tons: Belgium, 19,647 tons. Ship- 
ments to the United States totaled 1,852 
tons. 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED Goobs, BRAZIL 


Exports of cotton piece goods from 
Brazil during the third quarter of 1946 
amounted to 3,138 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 1,354 tons in the second quar- 
ter and 8,616 tons in the first quarter. 
The decline from the first quarter was 
attributed principally to _ restrictions 
against export sales (applicable to cer- 
tain foreign markets August 1945 and 
generalized to cover all countries Feb- 
ruary 1946) to meet domestic require- 
ments. Exports for the 9-month period, 
January-—September 1946, aggregated 
13,038 tons compared with 19,559 tons 
for the corresponding 9 months of 1945. 

Exports of the major classes of cotton 
piece goods from Brazil during the first 
9 months of 1946 were as follows (cor- 
responding figures for 1945 in parenthe- 
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ses) : bleached, 2,062 metric tons (1,833) ; 
gray, 2,088 tons (4,218) ; printed, 2,317 
tons (3,606) ; dyed, 6,011 tons (6,864) ; 
duck, 484 tons (491); other fabrics, 146 
tons (136). 

Exports during the first 9 months of 
1946 (corresponding figures for 1945 in 
parentheses) were as follows: Argentina, 
2.442 (4,833) ; Uruguay, 327 (1,122); 
Chile, 843 (1,250); Venezuela, 550 (1,- 
787); Paraguay, 502 (847); Eire, 706 
(166) ; United States, 122 (1,955) ; Union 
of South Africa, 1,637 (2,027); other 
Africa, 2,486 (501); China, 2,254 (0). 

The export prohibition applying to 
cotton textiles was rescinded by an in- 
struction of the Ministerio de Fazenda 
dated December 4, 1946, which switched 
cotton textiles to a regime of export 
license. According to the present plan, 
the issue of licenses will be geared pri- 
marily to the provisions of trade agree- 
ments which Brazil has been negotiating 
with individual countries, starting in the 
final months of 1946. Examples are the 
6-year agreement with Chile providing 
for Brazilian supply of 20,000,000 meters 
(1 meter=39.37 inches) of piece goods 
per year, the 6-year agreement with Uru- 
guay calling for annual supply of 10,- 
000,000 meters, and the 5-year agree- 
ment with Argentina calling for 60,000,- 
000 meters in the first year and amount- 
ing to 100,000,000 meters in the three 
final years. 


HARVESTING AND GRADING OF COTTON, EL 
SALVADOR 


Early reports from the 1946-47 cotton 
crop in El Salvador indicate that about 
75,000 quintals (1 quintal=101.41 Eng- 
lish pounds) of ginned cotton will be 
produced, of which 60,000 quintals prob- 
ably will be consumed locally. 

A system of cotton grading recently 
has been established in El Salvador. A 
cotton grader arrived from the United 
States in October 1946 to work with the 
Cooperativa Algondonera Salvadorefia 
in establishing a system. Grades estab- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture form the basis for grad- 
ing Salvadoran cotton. 


SupPLy SITUATION, INDIA 


A cotton-yarn shortage continues in 
India, and it is reported that the Govern- 
ment has under consideration a reduc- 
tion of 25 percent in present yarn ex- 
ports in order to help meet domestic 
needs. 

Imports of cotton yarn into Bombay 
during December 1946 totaled 16,052 
pounds, as compared with 27,573 pounds 
in November. 

Exports of domestic yarn from Bom- 
bay in December 1946 totaled 5,800 
pounds, as compared with 8,000 pounds 
in November. 

Not only has the cotton-cloth supply 
position been tight throughout India but 
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there has also been a substantial fall in 
mill production in recent months. The 
tendency to switch over to finer qualities 
of cloth is reported to be the major cause 
of reduced output. Production of cotton 
piece goods in 1946 is estimated at only 
4,082,000 yards, as compared with about 
4,700,000 yards in 1945. Hand-loom pro- 
duction in 1946 also registered a decline 
of 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 yards, ac- 
cording to trade estimates. 

Exploration of possibilities of enlarging 
foreign markets for hand-loom products 
is in progress. It is not anticipated the 
hand-loom industry will receive sufficient 
yarn until the necessary machinery be- 
comes available. Therefore, encourage- 
ment of hand-spinning on a wide and 
organized basis is being advocated to re- 
lieve the yarn situation. 

Imports of cotton piece goods through 
Bombay during December 1946 (Novem- 
ber figure in parentheses) totaled 351,623 
yards (381,155), Karachi, nil (402,381); 
and South Indian ports, 66,642 (90,202). 
During October 1946 imports of cotton 
piece goods into Calcutta amounted to 
85,124 yards (grey, 12,172; white, 29,068; 
colored, printed, or dyed, 43,884 yards). 

Exports of cotton piece goods through 
Bombay in December 1946 (November 
figure in parentheses) totaled 25,222,659 
yards (12,138,919), Karachi nil (21,642) ; 
South Indian ports, 7,878,792 (4,025,423). 
Exports of printed and dyed piece goods 
from Calcutta to Burma during October 
1946 totaled 103,585 yards. 

Cloth rationing in Madras Province 
went into effect on January 1, 1947. The 
scheme provides a quota of 5 yards of 
mill cloth per annum per adult and 2 
yards per child. 

Changes in the’control set-up of the 
textile industry and trade were decided 
on at a conference of representatives of 
Provincial and State administrations and 
of the Government of India, in New 
Delhi in January 1947. 


PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Annual production of cotton in the 
Union of South Africa declined to ap- 
proximately 300 bales (500 pounds each), 
or 70 tons in 1946. Only 68 tons were 
produced in 1944, as compared with 4,080 
tons in 1926. 

On the other hand, future development 
of cotton manufacturing in the Union is 
anticipated. Expansion of spinning and 
weaving facilities of one company re- 
sulted in the decision to purchase all 
cotton (lint or seed) grown in the Union 
for the next 3 years. Formation of a new 
textile corporation which will consume 
and grow cotton as well as other fibers 
is also reported. 

A demand exists for cotton yarn among 
various industries in the Union, among 
which are the bag and cordage manu- 
facturers. 


SPAIN’s TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Operations in the textile industry were 
normal during the first half of 1946, but 
dropped sharply during the latter half of 
the year, the major factor being shortage 
of electric power, with the short supply 
of cotton a contributing one. During the 
latter part of the year the average work- 
week consisted of 2 or 3 days. Raw- 
cotton stocks were at a low level because 
of shortage of foreign exchange. It is 
anticipated that conditions may improve 
early in 1947. 

Imports of cotton in the January- 
November 1946 period totaled 64,500 tons, 
of which 25,600 tons came from the 
United States, 30,000 tons from Brazil, 
and 5,000 tons from India. Stocks on 
hand November 30 totaled only 5,800 
tons. 

The 1946 Spanish cotton crop has been 
estimated at 22,600 bales (220 kilograms 
each). 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of cot- 
ton yarn during 1946 totaled 19,382,000 
pounds (16,429,000 pounds grey and 
2,953,000 pounds bleached and dyed) 
compared with 16,106,000 pounds in 1945, 
according to a British trade publication. 
Shipments in 1938 amounted to 122,950,- 
000 pounds. 

In 1946, exports of cotton piece goods 
amounted to 513,287,000 square yards, as 
compared with 441,100,000 square yards 
in 1945. During 1938, 1,386,235,000 square 
yards were exported. The break-down 
of cotton cloth exports during 1946 (1945 
figure in parentheses) by types follows: 
grey, 47,307,000 square yards (50,067,- 
000) ; bleached, 129,445,000 (104,011,000) ; 
printed, 155,170,000 (131,676,000) ; piece- 
dyed, 146,255,000 (117,659,000); yarn- 
dyed, 35,110,000 (37,687,000). 


W ool and Products 
Exports, U. K. 


Exports of wool tops from the United 
Kingdom in 1946 increased to 28,988,000 
pounds from 16,093,000 pounds in 1945, 
according to a British trade journal. In 
1938, 32,460,000 pounds were exported. 

The United Kingdom exported 11,558,- 
000 pounds of worsted yarn in 1946 as 
compared with 6,295,000 pounds in 1945 
and 22,903,000 pounds in 1938. Woolen- 
yarn shipments in 1946 amounted to 
2,044,000 pounds and in 1938 to 4,800,000 
pounds. 

In 1946 exports of woolen and worsted 
piece goods totaled 173,281,000 square 
yards (woolen, 51,071,000; worsted, 22,- 
210,000), whereas in 1945 exports 
amounted to only 40,689,000 square 
yards. During 1938 piece-goods exports 
totaled 90,480,000 square yards (woolen, 
58,908,000; worsted, 31,572,000). 

Principal destinations of woolen and 
worsted piece goods in 1946 were: Can- 
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ada (woolen, 9,046,000 square yards; 
worsted, 5,611,000 square yards), South 
Africa (woolen, 7,918,000; worsted, 4,152,- 
000); India (woolen, 3,477,000; worsted, 
1,143,000) , United States (woolen, 2,444,- 
000; worsted, 884,000), New Zealand 
(woolen, 2,212,000; worsted, 740,000), 
Australia (woolen, 1,756,000; worsted, 
415,000), and Argentina (woolen, 755,- 
000; worsted, 663,000). 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY, EIRE 


Eire produces only a small amcunt of 
the tobacco consumed within the coun- 
try. Unmanufactured tobacco in bonded 
warehouses on September 30, 1946, 
amounted to 10,053,571 pounds of im- 
ported and 57,658 pounds of home-grown, 
as compared with 9,741,892 pounds of 
imported and 85,499 pounds of home- 
grown tobacco held on the corresponding 
date in 1945. 

Imports of tobacco of. all kinds into 
Eire during the first 9 months of 1946 
totaled 7,398 350 pounds valued at £1,- 
190,595, as compared with 9,246,105 
pounds worth £1,468,058 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Of these totals, 
unmanufactured tobacco amounted to 7,- 
137,796 pounds valued at £1,059,449, as 
compared with 9,135,355 pounds valued 
at £1,422,965 in the first 9 months of 
1945. The United States supplied the 
bulk of leaf-tobacco imports. Manufac- 
tured tobacco imported during the first 
9 months of 1946 totaled 260,554 pounds 
valued at £131,146, compared with 110,- 
660 pounds worth £45,094 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. The United 
Kingdom was the leading source of 
supply. 

Exports of unmanufactured and man- 
ufactured tobacco totaled 179,761 pounds, 
valued at £248 in the first 9 months of 
1946, compared with 184,761 pounds 
worth £325 in the corresponding period 
of 1945. It is believed that the bulk of 
these exports consisted of stalks and offal 
consigned to the United Kingdom. 

In view of the decline in acreage and 
the prospect of a poor return from the 
1946 tobacco crop, it seems likely that 
Eire’s demands for tobacco in the world 
market will increase, unless consumption 
is further cut. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Production of leaf tobacco in Australia 
in the 1945-46 season amounted to only 
2,687,792 pounds from 4,204 acres—the 
lowest acreage and production in that 
country since the 1930-31 season. Pros- 
pects for the 1946-47 crop are reported 
to be reasonably good. Estimates of 
acreage planted are not yet available. 
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Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into Australia in the first 9 months of 
1946, totaling 21,645,476 pounds, were 
more than 45 percent greater than en- 
tries of 14,854,518 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. In the Janu- 
ary-September period of 1946, the United 
States supplied 20,434,015 pounds, or 94 
percent of total imports, as compared 
with 14,380,608 pounds, about 97 percent, 
in the first 9 months of 1945. Imports 
from Southern Rhodesia increased from 
378,006 pounds in the 1945 9-month pe- 
riod to 1,028,157 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. There was also 
an important increase in the importa- 
tion of leaf for cigar manufacture, ar- 
rivals from the West Indies increasing 
from 21,451 pounds in the first 9 months 
of 1945 to 161,351 pounds in the like 
period of 1946. 








Steady Recovery of Netherlands 
Dairy Industry 


Restoration of the 2,500,000 acres of pasture 
in the Netherlands which the Germans flooded 
with fresh water during the last crucial months 
of the war, has progressed so well that cattle 
herds are rapidly approaching their prewar 
numbers and quality, says the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau. Milk production, which 
totaled some 5,000,000,000 liters annually be- 
fore the war, will probably reach 3,500,000,000 
liters in 1947 (1 liter equals about 1 quart). 
It is not expected, however, that export of but- 
ter, cheese, and other milk products will soon 
reach its prewar figure of 100,000,000 guilders 
per year. 

Of Holland’s total surface of some 8,500,000 
acres, agriculture occupies 2,740,895 acres for 
grains, fruits, vegetables, ete.; 2,945,905 acres 
for pasture; and 17,117 acres for bulb growing. 








Increased quantities of manufactured 
tobacco were obtained from South Africa 
and the United Kingdom in 1946. Of 
total imports of 55,636 pounds in the 
first 9 months of 1946, 28,356 and 27,070 
pounds, respectively, were from these 
countries. Inasmuch as the ban on the 
importation of tobacco manufactures 
from sterling countries was not lifted 
until July 1, 1945, imports from these 
sources in January—September 1945 
amounted to only 7 pounds. 

Greater quantities of cigarettes also 
were imported from the United Kingdom 
in 1946. Of total entries of 65,020 pounds 
in the first 9 months of 1946, 59,001 
pounds, or 90.7 percent, were obtained 
from the United Kingdom and 5,744 
pounds from the United States. Because 
of the ban on the importation of tobacco 
products from nonsterling countries, cig- 
arettes from the United States would not 
be for civilian consumption and it is as- 
sumed that they were for representatives 
of other Governments stationed in Aus- 
tralia, or for reexport. 


Imports of cigars into Australia jp 
the first 9 months of 1946 amounted to 
417 pounds, of which 205 pounds Came 
from the United Kingdom, 155 poungs 
from South Africa, and 49 pounds from 
the United States. Cigars from the lat. 
ter source were not for civilian consump. 
tion. 

Because of the return of Australian 
troops from Pacific areas, exports of to. 
bacco products from Australia in Jan. 
uary—September 1946 were about 28 per. 
cent of shipments in the like period of 
1945. Production is not yet sufficient to 
meet local requirements and, therefore 
little is available for export. 


Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


FRENCH EXPORTS TO THE JU, §. 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District, Prance, 
to the United States were valued at 
$45,740 in December 1946, an increase 
of more than 400 percent over the figure 
of $10,380 in the preceding month. The 
December total included lavender oil 
valued at $3,390 and miscellaneous floral 
and essential oils valued at $42,350. 


RISING TREND IN IMPORT VALUES, 
NICARAGUA 


Monthly values of Nicaragua’s im- 
ports of perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet 
preparations were marked by a general 
rising trend throughout the first 10 
months of 1946. Total imports of these 
commodities during this period were 
valued at $161,102. The peak value of 
$25,962 was recorded in May, and Octo- 
ber’s $22,588 was slightly more than 2'4 
times the figure of $9,239 in January. 


PETITGRAIN-OIL EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Total exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay during the first 7 months of 
1946 were valued at $634,304. In 1945, 
exports of this essential oil were valued 
at $714,886, a considerable increase over 
$476,699 in the preceding year. 


EXPoRTS, SEYCHELLES 


ISLANDS 


PATCHOULI-OIL 


Exports of patchouli oil from the Sey- 
chelles Island in 1945, the latest year for 
which data are available, amounted to 
2.592 kilograms, valued at 406,443 
rupees, of which the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for 1,281 kilograms, valued at 
169,230 rupees, and the United States, 
only 200 kilograms, worth 18,000 rupees. 

In 1943, 4,118 kilograms of patchouli 
oil, valued at 110,840 rupees, were €%- 
ported from the Seychelles Islands, the 
United States taking 2,298 kilograms, 
valued at 58,258 rupees, and the United 
Kingdom, 1,548 kilograms, worth 45,700 
rupees. 
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Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


City Buys Montevideo’s 
Local Streetcar System 


The Uruguayan press states that the 
Municipality of Montevideo and the Brit- 
ish representatives of the local streetcar 
system (Sociedad Comercial de Monte- 
video) have come to an agreement, ad 
referendum, whereby the city will buy 
all the assets of the company. The price 
agreed upon is reported as 11,700,000 
Uruguayan pesos, to be paid at the time 
the sales contract comes into effect. No 
mention is made of the method of financ- 
ing the purchase. 

This step was recommended by a spe- 
cial commission set up 3 years ago by 
the Municipality to study all aspects of 
the coordination of urban transport, con- 
sisting of both streetcars and buses. The 
present accomplishment is considered to 
be very important in the realization of 
the city’s goal of modernizing its anti- 
quated transport systems. Furthermore, 
it is felt that the Municipality may also 
be able to come to an early agreement 
with the organization on taking over the 
omnibus system, the franchise on which 
will expire in less than 8 years. 


First Turbine Generator 
Operates at Dneiper Dam 


On March 3, according to the Moscow 
press, the first turbine generator unit 
at the Dneiper Dam at Zaporozhe was 
put into operation, following virtual de- 
struction during the war. The indus- 
tries in the Dneiper area are now re- 
ceiving their electricity from this source. 
Two more generators are expected to be 
operating later in 1947, and when com- 
pletely reconstructed, officials state, the 
dam will supply 3,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually. 


Mexico Has Big Budget 
For Irrigation Projects 


The recently created Ministry of Hy- 
draulic Resources in Mexico has a bud- 
get for the current year of 219,875,000 
pesos. The principal function of this 
Ministry is to carry on the work of the 
National Irrigation Commission which 
was formerly under the jurisdiction of 
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the Ministry of Agriculture. An addi- 
tional responsibility will be to furnish 
potable water supplies to communities 
all over the Republic, and to construct 
drainage and sewage systems and other 
hydraulic works of this nature. 

Up to this time, reports the American 
Embassy in Mexico City, no definite 
statement has been made as to where 
the authority of the Ministry of Hy- 
draulic Resources will end and that of 
the Federal Electricity Commission will 
begin in conn ection with irrigation dam 
sites where electricity is also to be 
produced. 

Irrigation is a vital problem in Mexico. 
Total expenditures on irrigation works 
during the 6 years of the previous Ad- 
ministration, 1941 to 1946, amounted to 
626,000,000 pesos, of which 530,000,000 
pesos were financed out of tax receipts. 


Switzerland May Aid in 
Italian Hydro Project 


The financial and economic newspaper 
Il Globo, Rome, recently reported the 
visit of a group of Swiss engineers and 
technicians to the hydroelectric plant 
now under construction near the Swiss 
border at Lake Resia. 

According to the article, this technical 
group wanted to determine the feasibility 
of a loan of 35,000,000 Swiss francs to 
assist in the development of the project, 
which is designed to supply eventually 
600,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually, and 
is scheduled for completion in 1949. 

One of the provisions of the loan, if 
concluded, would provide for delivery 
for 9 years of 20 to 25 percent of the elec- 
trical production to points in Switzerland. 
The new plant is being built primarily 
to supply additional energy to the indus- 
tries in the Italian Provinces of Veneto 
and Lombardi. 


Brazilian City To Get 
Compressed Cylinder Gas 


A new stock company, Gas Nortebraz, 
S. A., was formed on January 1, 1947, for 
the purpose of supplying compressed 
cylinder gas for cooking and commercial 
purposes in Fortaleza, Brazil. The 
American consulate in that city reported 
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that the company planned to commence 
operations during March. 

At the present time cooking is done on 
wood or charcoal-burning stoves, and the 
use of gas for this purpose is being en- 
thusiastically welcomed by the populace 
of Fortaleza. 

Petroleum propane gas will be com- 
pressed into metal cylinders at the com- 
pany’s compressing plant in Fortaleza. 


Madrid Bares Plan To Better 


Its Railroad Facilities 


When construction work on Recoletos, 
one of the new subterranean railroad 
stations in the heart of Madrid, was in- 
augurated early in February, the Minister 
of Public Works, Jose Fernandez La- 
dreda, made public a plan for the im- 
provement of railroad facilities in the 
Spanish capital. The plan comprises the 
construction of several new surface con- 
necting lines in and around Madrid, a 
railroad tunnel running for several kilo- 
meters under the city, and a number of 
new stations, both surface and under- 
ground. Details are on file in the Trans- 
portation and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade, Washing- 
ton. 


New Rail Line To Open Up 
Mexican Farm-Timber Zones 


According to a report from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Mexico City, an invest- 
ment of 200,000,000 pesos of Mexican 
capital will make possible the construc- 
tion of a new railroad 500 kilometers in 
length. Starting from the town of 
Matias Romero, Oaxaca, continuing to 
Santa Maria Chimalapa and crossing the 
Sierra Madre, the line will extend to the 
valleys of Citalapa, Jiquipilas, La Frai- 
lesca, Los Ixtepeques, Concordia. And 
after paralleling the Grijalva River for a 
short space, it will go through the mu- 
nicipalities of Comitan and Zapaluta in 
the State of Chiapas, ending at a point 
on the boundary between Mexico and 
the Republic of Guatemala. 

A resolution was drawn up in the town 
of Matias Romero, Oaxaca, authorizing 
immediate surveying by Sr. Enrique B. 
Nasser, president and general manager 
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of the Compania Mercantil, Industrial y 
Constructora, S. A., an_ enterprise 
managed by the Federal Government 
for the construction and development of 
the new railroad in the States of Oaxaca 
and Chiapas, as well as by Ing. Carlos 
Lopez Guerrero, Chief of Engineers, and 
his assistants. 

One of the most important agricul- 
tural and timber zones in the Republic 
will be connected with the center of the 
country by this railroad. At the same 
time, another route will be opened to the 
Republic of Guatemala at a point now 
isolated because of lack of communica- 
tion. Thus many regional agricultural 
products of relatively low cost, will have 
an immediate outlet to the center of the 
country. By the same token, the new 
transportation facilities will give im- 
petus to developing the lumber industry 
of the affected areas. 


Sao Paulo Commission Studies 


Rail, Road, Shipping Snarls 


The present unsatisfactory rail and 
road communications between the City 
of Sao Paulo (and its immediate hinter- 
land) and the port of Santos, as well as 
the port’s shipping problems, are being 
studied in detail by a special commission 
of experts drawn from government and 
private life, according to the American 
Consulate at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Four subcommissions, one each for 
rail, roads, ports, and administration, 
are charged with making the necessary 
studies in their respective spheres. They 
will then recommend improvements 
deemed necessary to overcome the tech- 
nica] and administrative problems hand- 
icapping traffic on the railroads and 
highways. At the same time, they will 
suggest ways of effecting better coordi- 
nation of the inland transportation net- 
work with the port of Santos, which is 
heavily congested with shipping. 

The agenda also calls for study on 
enlarging and modernizing the port of 
Santos and on the feasibility of estab- 
lishing subsidiary ports along the central 
Brazilian coast. 


U. S. Travelers Urged To Buy 
French Rail Tickets Here 


The January-February issue of French 
Railroads Travel News urges American 
tourists or commercial travelers to pur- 
chase their railroad tickets in the United 
States. This advice is based on the fact 
that such tickets, as a general rule, are 
valid for 2 months. In this connection, 
however, only round-trip international 
rail tickets are valid for 2 months, and 
in the case of Belgium and Switzerland, 
tickets have a more limited validity. 

For those having to buy their tickets 
while in France, the French National 
Railroads have doubled the period of 
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validity of tickets, for their convenience. 
In other words, round-trip tickets carry 
the following validity: 6 days for a dis- 
tance of 50 kilometers; 10 days for 51 
to 100 kilometers; 20 days for 101 to 400 
kilometers; 30 days for 401 to 600 kilo- 
meters; and 40 days for over 600 kilo- 
meters. 


First All-English Radio 


Station Opens in Panama 


The first all-English-language station, 
HOG, officially inaugurated its service in 
Panama City on February 7, 1947. Op- 
erating daily on the Isthmus, the new 
station broadcasts music, news, sports, 
children’s features, and other programs 
of general interest to English-speaking 
residents of the city and the Canal Zone. 
Equipment includes a Composite Halli- 
crafter transmitter BC-610-E, with 300- 
watt output. 

In Colon, although no official inaugu- 
ration ceremonies have as yet been held, 
a new English- and Spanish-language 
station, HOW, is in operation. This sta- 
tion is operating a Temco transmitter 
with 250-watt output. 

These stations in Panama City and 
Colon, together with the Spanish-lan- 
guage Radio Panamericana operating in 
Panama City, all owned by the same peo- 
ple, comprises the largest network in 
the Republic. 


Rules Announced on Sending 
Tobacco to the Netherlands 


The Postmaster at New York an- 
nounced that, effective March 1, gift par- 
cels to the Netherlands may not contain 
more than 200 cigarettes or more than 
250 grams of chopped tobacco per 
month. Moreover, information received 
from the Netherlands Postal Adminis- 
tration states that parcels containing to- 
bacco exceeding the amounts allowed 
will be liable to confiscation. 


Mexico’s Highway Officials 
Announce Plans for Year 


The Director of Highways in the Min- 
istry of Communications of Mexico, Ing. 
Armando Salinas, recently announced 
plans for the present year. The Federal 
Government, he said, will proceed with 
work on the following roads: Mexico- 
Ciudad Juarez, to be finished this year; 
Guadalajara-Nogales; the section cor- 
responding to the Cristobal Colon high- 
way, between Oaxaca and possibly El 
Ocotal on the border of Guatemala (Mex- 
ican and Guatemalan technical experts 
favor the point at which the interna- 
tional highway connects, but Mexico pro- 
poses that it be El Ocotal); Parral- 
Camargo; the road turning off to Corta- 
zar, Guanajuato; and the section between 


Tetela and Zacapoaxtla. The Govern. 
ment will also engage in maintenance 
work on all the highways of Michoacan; 
and pave the road from Irapuato to Silao, 
and from Infantes to Santa Teresa, 
Guanajuato. 

In addition, cooperation will be given 
to the work being done at San Migyg| 
Allende, Queretaro, and San Francisco 
del Rincon, Leon, and a Federal subsidy 
for the road from Zacapoaxtla to Coet. 
zala will be granted. 


Military Authorities 
Improve Palestine Roads 


According to “Roads and Road Con. 
struction,” February issue, about £4,500,. 
000 was expended on the construction of 
new roads and major improvements to 
those already in existence in Palestine 
during the 1921-1945 period. Of this 
amcunt about £1,250,000 was spent by the 
military authorities after 1940. The 
amount spent on road construction is 
derived from license fees, customs duties, 
and taxes on motor vehicles, gasoline, 
oil and accessories. 


Fuel Shortage Hamstrings 
Irish Utilities, Industry 


The cancellation in early February of 
coal exports from the United Kingdom 
to Ireland (Eire) has seriously affected 
Irish public utilities and industry. Ex- 
cept for limited supplies of fuel oil which 
may be used by industries having oil- 
burning facilities, there is no alternate 
fuel. Unprocessed peat is not suited to 
use in transport, gas production, or most 
industries; in addition, supplies at pres- 
ent are very low, because the peat failed 
to dry properly in the prolonged rainfall 
of 1946. Asa result, domestic consumers 
were unable to draw even the allotted 
ration of one-half ton of peat for the 
month of February. 

Gas supplies have been stringently cut. 
In Dublin, gas is available for only 5 
hours daily, and the pressure is very 
poor. Provincial towns are rationing 
gas according to their coal reserves, and 
these may have to be still further cur- 
tailed if coal is not forthcoming soon. 

The Shannon hydroelectric station 
supplies a large portion of the required 
electricity, and, therefore, the genera- 
tion of electric current is not entirely 
dependent upon coal. However, if coal 
is not available in sufficient quantities 
this summer when the water power will 
be reduced, electricity will be more 
severely rationed than at any time dur- 
ing the war. Among the _ industries 
chiefly affected by the coal shortage are 
the foundries. They may have to close 
entirely along with transport facilities 
and public utilities, if coal imports are 
not received within the next few weeks. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Brussels International Fair 


Twenty countries exhibiting in 26 in- 
dustrial groups, says Knickerbocker 
Weekly, will participate in the Brussels 
International Industries Fair which will 
be held between April 26 and May 11. 
Entries will take up about 734,000 square 
feet of space, and the number of indi- 
vidual exhibitions already exceeds 3,000, 
compared with 2,112 recorded at the time 
of the last fair in 1939. 

The newest foreign exhibitors are 
from Brazil and Cuba. Individual ex- 
hibitors from Belgium make up two- 
thirds of the total exhibitors. Next in 
line is Great Britain with 251 exhibitors, 
then Franch with 207, the United States 
with 156, Switzerland with 117, and Italy 
with 67. 

The Governments of Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Austria, and the Belgian Congo will par- 
ticipate officially and maintain stands 
where exhibitors, buyers, and visitors 
may obtain all information and docu- 
ments concerning their national indus- 
tries. 

The Brussels International Industries 
Fair recommends the use of the “fair 
voucher,” which affords many facilities 
to its holders, notably the free passport 
visa. Such vouchers, together with ‘in- 
formation concerning accommodation, 
foreign-exchange regulations, and the 
like, can be obtained from the Belgian 
diplomatic and consular offices in the 
United States or by writing directly to 
the Foire Internationale de Bruxelles, 
Palais du Centenaire, Brussels, Belgium. 


British Industries Fair 1947 


The British Board of Trade has an- 
nounced that the allocation of space for 
exhibitors at the first postwar British In- 
dustries Fair is now complete. A record 
number of 3,131 manufacturers will oc- 
cupy approximately 835,000 square feet 
in the greatest national trade fair ever 
held. The Fair will be open from May 5 
to 16 and will provide accommodation for 
1,287 exhibitors at Olympia and 866 at 
Earls Court—making a total of 2,153 in 
the London Section where the lighter in- 
dustries will exhibit. The Engineering 
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Fairs and Exhibitions Office 


It is suggested that United States firms par- 
ticipating at international trade fairs report to 
the Department of Commerce the benefit de- 
rived from such participation or any other in- 
formation which may be of interest, so that the 
relative value of the various events for the 
promotion of United States commercial and 
industrial interests may be properly appraised. 
Please address all communications to Jacques 
Kunstenaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and 
Exhibitions, Special Services and Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, Room 
1524, Department of Commerce, Washington 
2, BD. C. 








and Hardware Sections will open simul- 
taneously at Castle Bromwich where 978 
manufacturers will be represented. So 
numerous were the applications received 
by the closing date that, if accommoda- 
tion had been available, more than l,- 
000,000 square feet of stand space could 
have been occupied. 

The Fair has been held regularly since 
1915, except for the World War II sus- 
pension, and is organized by the Export 
Promotion Department of the Board of 
Trade in collaboration with the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce. Its expan- 
sion has been remarkable, and in 1939, 
the last time the British Industries Fair 
was held, there were more than 2,300 ex- 
hibitors, and the total of occupied space 
was nearly 10 times that of 1915. Seven 
thousand oversea buyers from 77 coun- 
tries attended the last British Industries 
Fair. 

The Fair is national in character, and 
only goods produced in the United King- 
dom or the Commonwealth and Empire 
may be shown. With the single excep- 
tion of one trade group, participation in 
it is confined to the manufacturers of 
the actual articles exhibited. The one 
exception is the Textile Section, where, 
owing to the many stages of manufac- 
ture that are carried out independently 
in the industry, merchant firms who are 
sole agents are, therefore, permitted to 
exhibit in this Section. 

The Fair is organized for the con- 
venience of buyers and exhibitors, and, 
as in previous years, the admission of 
the public in the London Section will 














be restricted to home and oversea buyers 
until 4:30 P. M. 

{In each exhibition building, there will 
be an Exhibitors’ Club and an Oversea 
Buyers’ Club which will provide the serv- 
ice of interpreters, an information cen- 
ter, facilities for writing and shorthand, 
typing and telephoning, and the like; 
the Export Promotion Department of 
the Board of Trade will have special 
inquiry bureaus at Olympia and Earls 
Court where exhibitors and visitors can 
obtain commercial information regard- 
ing matters affecting export trade. 

A catalog of the Fair translated into 
9 languages is in preparation for the 
convenience of foreign buyers. 


International Sample 
Fair, Izmir, Turkey 


As announced in a previous issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the Inter- 
national Sample Fair of Izmir, Turkey, 
will be held under the auspices of the 
municipality of Izmir between August 20 
and September 20. At the Izmir Fair in 
1946 relatively few foreign firms partici- 
pated, and the bulk of the exhibit con- 
sisted of displays by Turkish Govern- 
ment agencies and private firms. This 
year’s event will again be international 
in character, and a substantial participa- 
tion by foreign governments and firms is 
expected. 

While the Izmir Fair has in the main 
the character of a trade exposition, edu- 
cational, cultural, and artistic aspects of 
the exhibiting countries will also be 
shown. The fair grounds will occupy ap- 
proximately 75,000 square meters. 

Exhibition material may be imported 
free of duty, but duty will have to be paid 
on any material subsequently sold. Au- 
tomobile, electric, rubber, radio, and 
plastic exhibits from the United States 
are especially desired, and so are motion 
pictures. 


Finnish Spring Fair 
The Finnish Fairs organization intends 
to arrange a Spring Fair in the Messu- 
halli at Helsinki. Both Finnish and for- 
eign industrial products will be shown. 
(Continued on p. 40) 
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c,h, Foreign-Trade 
Statistics: Some Immediate 
Questions Posed 


(Continued from p. 7) 


The greater emphasis on the commod- 
ity classification of high-value shipments 
has, in addition, been accompanied by 
a deemphasizing of work on the com- 
modity classification of shipments carry- 
ing a dollar value of from $10 to $300 
(this range was changed to $25 to $300 
and then to $50 to $300 after the value 
limit below which no commodity classi- 
fication was required was changed from 
$10 to $25 and then to $50). The rela- 
tive unimportance of shipments in this 
low-value range (less than 3 percent of 
the dollar value of all imports) , together 
with the accuracy of the exporters’ com- 
modity coding, made it possible to omit 
most of the work of verifying the ex- 
porters’ commodity classification. The 
exporters’ classification is still checked 
to ascertain that it is consistent with 
the reported net quantity (square yards, 
gallons, and the like), dollar value, and 
shipping weight, but a specific check of 
the commodity classification provided by 
the shipper is omitted for many of these 
low-value shipments. 


Ocean Freight Rates 


Although increased accuracy of the 
commodity classification in the United 
States export statistics has been ob- 
tained, there still remains an outstanding 
source of error which cannot be rem- 
edied under present conditions. This 
error arises from the fact that the com- 
modity classification used for export 
statistics is different from the classifica- 
tion systems in each of the ocean- 
freight-rate conference tariffs. This 
difference in the commodity classifica- 
tion systems results in inaccuracies in 
the commodity description and in the 
commodity code number inserted on the 
export declaration by the exporter.‘ 

The shipper, in presenting a number 
of copies of the export declaration to the 
Collector of Customs before the mer- 
chandise is laden on the vessel, knows 
that one copy will be sent to the steam- 
ship company for its use in preparing 
the manifest listing all cargo on board 
the vessel. He prepares the export dec- 
laration, therefore, in a form which will 
confirm the information he already has 
presented to the steamship company for 
inclusion in the ocean bill of lading when 
he arranged for transportation of his 
merchandise at a certain freight rate. 

The rate structures for the various 
ocean-freight-rate conferences assign 


*See article entitled “How to Achieve 
Greater Accuracy in Export Statistics,” in 
Export Trade and Shipper for January 20, 
1947, p. 5. 
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Country Unit quoted ype of exchange 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeir Official 
Free Inarket 
Special free market 
Chik Pese Special 
Export draft 
Free market 
Db. P 
Colombia cde Commercial bank 
Bank of Re public 
Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Suerte Central bank (Official 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico : Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
Free 
Peru Sol do 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Imports 


Other purposes § 
Controlled 
Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Under law of Oct 6, 1942, the 


ruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


LATIN AMERICAN 
“s5 EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the {ol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed gt 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 


Ap- 
Jan prox! 
IMS 194 uary — 
an- ul 1947 Rate F gs Date 
nual nual month C o 
ly - 
cu 
eney 
. 73 3. 73 5. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Feb. 15,1947 
4, 23 1. 2 4. 23 4, 23 2304 Do, 
+. 4 104 4. 04 1.44 2024 Do 
£04 4.09 4.11 4.11 2433 Jan, 31, 1947 
42.42 42. 42 42.42 42.4 O23¢ Feb. 15, 1947 
59. OO. O4 50 AD 9 M0 OLAS Jan 31, 1947 
16 4) lt) 4) 
19. 50 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 t Feb. 15, 194 
20.00 20, 00 
19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 O51 ay 
25. 00 25.00 25. 25, 00 0400 By 
$2. 24 4.86 $2.14 42.14 025 Jan. 31, 1947 
31. 00 41.00 31.00 1.00 2 Feb, 15, 1947 
1. 75 17 1. 75 1. 78 714 Jan. 31, 194 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.7 698 Feb, 15,1947 
1.83 | °*1.83 *1. 92 1. 92. 195 Dee. 31, 1946 
Os 5 84 6.01 6.01 lind Feb. 17,1947 
2 2 67 t 1764 Do. 
100 1. 00 100 1.00 1. OO00 Feb, 15, 1947 
13. 77 14. tit 15, 04 15, 04 (65 Jan. 31, 1947 
04 > (4 » (4 2 04 1902 Feb. 15,197 
4. sft 1 st 1 SH 4 St 2058 Do. 
00 oo oo oo 2000 Do. 
6. 62 1 2t . 2 100) Feb, 22, 147 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3. 12 3205 Feb. 20, 1947 
3.41 b. 25 3. 12 3.12 2005 Do 
6. 50 6.50 6.50 6.50 1538 | Feb. 15, 197 
2.50 2 AO 2 40 9 AO 41000 Do. 
1. 90 1. 90 1.00 100 5263 Do. 
1 uo 1400 1 Oo 1.00 5263 Do. 
1. $2 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 Wi2 Do 
. 38 3.35 3. 35 $35 2085 Mar. 4, 197 
$5 $5 3, 35 $5 2085 Do 


Since November 142, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 


The selling rate in the free market, which wa 


reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb, 2, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate 
in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeires per dollar 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 


* Disponibilidades propias (private funds 


5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04 


On May 6, 1946, an 


additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
’ Established Dec. 4, 1945 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944 
*Colombia, curb market rate for December 1946 
**Colombia, January-August average. 





specific rates both in individual com- 
modities and to certain general categories 
of merchandise, the commodity classifi- 
cations differing among ocean-freight- 
rate conferences and in each case differ- 
ing from the Schedule B classification. 
The difficulties inherent in this situation 
are obvious. A specific commodity may 
carry a higher ocean-freight rate than do 
articles included within a certain broad 


category in which the shipper might with 
reason classify his shipment. The ship- 
per, for example, who has arranged for 
transportation of harmless chemicals, 
may describe it as a shipment of pharma- 
ceuticals because the latter class carries 
a lower freight rate than does the former. 
Again, a shipment of knives might be 
described as “tools” because tools carry 4 
lower freight rate than do knives. Sim- 
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15, 1947 
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jlarly, it is apparently very common to 
describe shipments of automobile stor- 
age batteries as “automobile parts.” 

This error in export-commodity classi- 
fication caused by differences between the 
commodity classification used for export 
statistics and those used in the ocean- 
freight tariffs must be eliminated if 
United States export statistics are to be 
more than a facade hiding fundamental 
inaccuracies. Joint action by industry 
and Government will be necessary in dis- 
covering the most practicable solutions 
to the problem. 

There seems little doubt that this type 
of error is the most important single 
source of inaccuracy in export commod- 
ity classification. Although the error 
does not affect all commodities equally, 
the range of commodities affected is con- 
siderable. For many commodities, the 
statistics are affected to a degree where 
the information provided becomes mean- 
ingless, and industry finds it necessary to 
turn to other sources of information. 


Import Commodity Coding 


As in the case of exports, the accuracy 


of the commodity coding of imports has’ 


been increased by requiring the im- 
porter to insert the commodity-clascifi- 
cation code number as well as the de- 
scription of the commodity on the im- 
port entry form. A program of corre- 
spondence and personal visits to im- 
porters to inform them of the correct 
commodity classifications also has been 
carried out and has shown good results. 
Unfortunately, a commodity dictionary 
or coding Manual has not as yet been 
compiled for the import commodity clas- 
sification, and efforts to improve the ac- 
curacy of the import commodity classi- 
fication are thereby handicapped. 

This handicap is lessened by the fact 
that the correct commodity description 
of imports into the United States is'a 
byproduct of the enforcement of import 
duty requirements which are determined 
on the basis of the commodity Classifica- 
tion by Tariff paragraph. This care in 
description naturally improves the de- 
gree of accuracy in the classification of 
Shipments into commodity categories. 
The care in obtaining correct commod- 
ity descriptions covers most items sub- 
ject to duty but does not extend to as 
great a degree to items which are clearly 
not so subject. 

Some systematized procedures have 
been instituted in the compiling of im- 
port statistics to provide for increased 
emphasis on the processing of large- 
value items and less emphasis on small- 
value items.’ Greater efforts along these 
lines are needed, however, and these ef- 
es 

* Punching operations on items showing a 
value of $10,000 or more are 100 percent veri- 
fied; punching operations on items under 
$10,000 are samnvle verified. 
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Spain.—The February 16, 1947, issue 
of the “Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad 
Industrial,” Madrid, contains the follow- 
ing applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imitations 





of American trade-marks or names. 
Opposition must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (not later 
than April 15, 1947): 


No Spanish name Intended to cover American name 
195,431, 195,432 Vicky Toilet products, perfumes, dentifrices, antisep- | Vicks. 
tics, and soaps. 
197,382 Protex Colors, dyestuffs, paints, ink, ete Protex. 
197,385 Detesin Insecticides and similar products Dethol, Dethnel, Deth- 
blo. 
197,415 Excell Automotive accessories, excluding lamps. Excel, Excellight. 
197,481 Red Dog Medicines All kinds of medicinal Red Cross. 
197,485 Duribel Carbon paper Durable. 
197,487 Ciclon Fans and hand-operated devices for lighting Cyclone. 
household stoves. 
197,490 Capicillin Pharmaceutical preparations Penicillin. 
197,531 Ester Toilet preparations Lady Esther 
197,588 Marvil Automotive and cycle accessories and parts Marvel. 
197,753 Flexide Colors, dyestuffs, paints, enamels, ete Flexico, Flexicote, Flex 
iblac 
197,754 Durex do Dureo. 
197,768 Sintetico Varnishes, oilcloth, patent leather, gutta-percha, Synthetic, Synthex. 
rosin, ete Synthite. 
197,782 Milkao Sweetened cocoa product Milcora. 
197,790 EM Radio and motion-picture equipment EM. 





forts should be supplemented by pro- 
viding a coding manual for the import 
commodity classification (Schedule A) 
similar to that provided for exports in 
Schedule B. 


Systems Should Be Revised 


In addition to increasing the accuracy 
of commodity classification, the import 
and export commodity-classification sys- 
tems themselves should be revised. A 
principal objective in such revision 
should be to provide import and export 
classifications which will allow compari- 
sons to be made with domestic figures on 
production and supplies of commodities. 
This problem was of considerable con- 
cern during the war period, and the same 
need exists for comparability during 
peacetime in order to provide maximum 
utility of the figures to industry. 

In accordance with this need, the ex- 
port commodity classification has been 
revised to achieve greater comparability 
with the Standard Commodity Classifi- 
cation System. These efforts have in 
general been directed at achieving con- 
vertibility for articles showing a large 
dollar value of exports. Increased con- 
vertibility between Schedule B and the 
Standard Commodity Classification Sys- 
tem for important export commodities 
has so far been achieved without modify- 
ing the general outline or structure of 
Schedule B, since the position of these 
commodities in the general over-all 
structure of Schedule B is of relatively 


small consequence in achieving con- 
vertibility. Commodities, such as “All 
other animal products, inedible,’ which 
are entirely dependent on the over-all 
outline of Schedule B, will be very dif- 
ficult to change to a form convertible to 
the Standard Commodity Classification 
which follows a different over-all outline. 
The value of the trade in such “basket” 
commodities is not great, and the need 
for achieving convertibility is therefore 
considerably less. Investigations have 
indicated that perhaps 90 percent of the 
dollar value of export trade of the United 
States is in export commodity classifica- 
tions which are already convertible to 
one or more Standard Commodity Clas- 
s'fications." 

No tests have been made with regard 
to the degree of the convertibility of the 
import commodity classification to the 
Standard Commodity Classification Sys- 
tem. In this case, the problem of con- 
vertibility is made extremely difficult by 
the fact that the import commodity- 
classification system, containing ap- 
proximately 5,000 classifications, in gen- 
eral follows the Tariff Act of 1930 and, in 
the fact that the import commodity 
classification which have been brought 
out by the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Program. It is obvious that the import 
commodity-classification system must 


° See article on Convertibility of Schedule B 
to Standard Commodity Classification System, 
on p. 27, in the June 1946 issue of Foreign 
Trade Statistics Notes, Bureau of the Census, 
processed. 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through 
the courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for distri- 
bution and cannot be responsible for their 
content. For private publications, write 
direct to the publishing agency given in 
each case 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 15 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $5 per year. The issue of 
March 16 contains these articles: 


DrAFT MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
PREPARED FOR INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CON- 
FERENCE. By Francis A. Linville. 

UNITED STATES OPPOSES INTERVENTION 
IN HUNGARY BY SOVIET HIGH COMMAND. 

THE GOAL OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY. 
Address by Warren R. Austin. 

LICENSING RESTRICTIONS LIFTED ON 
TRADING WITH GERMANY AND JAPAN. 

GREEK GOVERNMENT SEEKS UNITED 
STATES FINANCIAL AID. 

INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY 
Funp. Article by John J. Charno. 

PROPOSAL BY UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT FOR UNITED NATIONS SCIENTIFIC 
CONFERENCE ON RESOURCE CONSERVATION 
AND UTILIZATION. 

RESOLUTION ON INTERIM COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE FOR INTERGOVERNMENTAL Com- 
MODITY ARRANGEMENTS. 

EXxportT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON— 
CREDITS AUTHORIZED DuRING 18 MONTHS. 

REPORT ON SOUTH SEAS CONFERENCE. By 
Emil J. Sady. 


Other Publications 


PERSISTENT INTERNATIONAL 
George B. de Huszar, Editor. 1947. 262 
pp. Price, $3. A study of problems 
which continue through the shifts of 
diplomatic conflict and block the way 
to international peace and stability. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 
East Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 

POSTWAR TRENDS IN FOREIGN TRADE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 1947. 20pp. Free. 
This pamphlet presents in outline the 


ISSUES. 





impact of present conditions on foreign 
trade and international financial trans- 
actions. 

Available from: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 6, 
> co. 

FINANCES OF EUROPEAN LIBERATION. 
Frank A. Southard, Jr. 1946. 206 pp. 
Price, $3. A story of the financing of 
our armies in the European theater, 
and the record of what happened to the 
economy of the invaded countries as a 
result of these operations. 

Available from: Kings Crown Press, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 

PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
(Fourth Edition). 1946. 769 pp. Price 
$6. An annual reference book on 
planned reconstruction in England. 

Available from: Frances Sharp, New 
York Agent, Todd Publishing Co., Ltd., 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Divipep INDIA. Robert Aura Smith. 
1947. 259 pp. Price, $3. A discussion 
of the vital elements in the Indian situ- 
ation, and the social and economic prob- 
lems involved. 

Available from: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

WAR AND HUMAN NaTuRE. (PA Pam- 
phlet No. 125). Sylvanus M. Duvall. 
1947. 31 pp. Price, 10 cents. This 
pamphlet states that the first essential 
for any effective program for world peace 
is a thorough understanding of human 
nature and its relationship to war and 
peace. 

Available from: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

SEEN From E. A.—THREE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EPIsopEesS. Herbert Feis. 1947. 
313 pp. Price, $2.75. Behind the scenes 
in the race to obtain stockpiles of rubber 
and oil. 





provide break-downs for all tariff and 
reciprocal-trade-agreement _ classifica- 
tions in order to provide information on 
how the Tariff Act and Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements are affecting trade and the 
amount of duties collected under each of 
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the detailed provisions. Although no 
specific study has been made, the pre- 
sumption seems fairly well taken that 
with this considerable amount of detail 
a large proportion of the dollar value of 
imports into the United States occurs in 


commodities which are convertible to the 


Standard Commodity Classification Sys. 
tem. This presumption is based On the 
fact that the import commModity-clasgj. 
fication system provides discreet Cate. 
gories for important commodities. gych 
categories generally will be convertible. 


Need for Increased Detail 


Revisions in the export commodity. 
classification system, to bring it more in 
line with the Standard Commodity 
Classification, must recognize the indus. 
try needs for greater commodity detajj. 
Requests from industry have been the 
chief cause of the increased commodity 
detail which has characterized changes 
in export commodity classification. Be. 
tween 1932 and 1940, during a period of 
expanding export trade, there were 349 
increases in the number of commodity 
class'fications used in United States ex. 
port statistics, many of these arising 
from industry requests. This develop- 
ment in the export commodity-classifica- 
tion system is very understandable in 
view of the need of the industry for in- 
formation to plan the merchandising of 
American products in foreign countries, 

The need for increased detail must, of 
course, take into account the degree to 
which increased commodity information 
can be obtained at the time goods leave 
the United States. A very high propor- 
tion of export shipments from the United 
States are handled by freight forwarders 
and brokers, and experience has shown 
that detailed commodity information is 
frequently very difficult to obtain from 
this source. Although the manufacturer 
or producer of an article may be ccm- 
pletely familiar with all the characteris- 
tics that enter into the proper classifica- 
tion of a shipment, the freight forwarder 
sometimes does not have this detailed 
knowledge of the characteristics of the 
commodity. The freight forwarder may 
be the person most familiar with the ex- 
port shipments at time of export, but 
there is a point beyond which reliable 
information cannot be obtained. 

An additional and related fact which 
must be considered in designing or 
changing an export commodity-classifi- 
cation system is that of not requiring 
too great detail for commodities which 
are normally shipped out of the country 
in small quantities. If too great detail is 
requested, there will be an understand- 
able tendency on the part of the exporter 
to supply relatively poor information on 
shipments of small value, and inaccuracy 
in the statistics will be the result. The 
export commodity-classification system 
as it stands at the present time has not 
been too well designed from this point of 
view. 

The export commodity-classification 
system indeed stands in need of review t0 
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eliminate commo dity classifications 
which violate this premise and which by 
leading to inaccurate statistics raise a 
question in regard to the accuracy of all 
United States export statistics. Table 2 
shows the growth between 1929 and 1939 
in the proportion of United States export 
commodity-classifications showing an 
annual dollar value of exports less than 
0.02 percent of the dollar value of all 


exports: 


Taste 2.—U. S. Export Commodity 
Classifications, 1929 and 1939 


Number of com- 


Export commodity modity classifi- 


classifications +show- onthenn Percent- 
ing a total dollar age in- 
yalue of domestic "| crease 
exports— 1929 1939 
Less than 0.02 percent 
of the dollar value of : | 
all domestic exports 743 1,034 39 
0.02 percent or more of 
the dollar value of all : 
domestic exports 601 647 8 


Total 1,344 1, 681 


It might also be noted that the export 
commodity-classification system does not 
in many cases recognize the difficulties 
of providing accurate classification of 


commodities in those cases where the - 


system differs very radically from the 
ocean-freight-rate commodity classifi- 
cation. Unless some solution is worked 
out for this problem, there will continue 
to be important inaccuracies in the sta- 
tistics from this cause. If a better solu- 
tion cannot be found, a program should 
be instituted of deleting from the export 
commodity-classification system those 
commodity classifications which are se- 
riously biased by the error in reporting 
caused by the nonconformity with the 
ocean-freight-rate classifications. In a 
sense, it would be better not to attempt to 
compile statistics on exports of automo- 
bile storage batteries if the statistics as 
ompiled are to continue to seriously un- 
dercount the exports of this commodity. 


International Comparisons 


Both the export and import commod- 
ity-classification systems are fairly con- 
Vvertible to the “Minimum List of Com- 
modities” which was developed by the 
League of Nations, the general outline of 
the systems being similar to that of the 
Minimum List. However, improved uni- 
formity in the field of international com- 
modity classification, both for United 
States statistics and for statistics of 
other countries, faces difficult problems 
in regard to the over-all classification 
outline. Since the export and import 
commodity-classification systems of each 
country are built around the commodity- 
Classification systems used for tariffs, 
and, in addition, reflect the relative im- 
portance of various commodities in the 
foreign trade of each nation, it would 
seem to be an almost impossible under- 
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taking to arrive at an outline which 
would be satisfactory to even a majority 
of nations. In the light of this situation 
the conformance of the United States 
commodity classifications to the League 
of Nations Minimum List seems reason- 
ably good. 

Any over-all plan the United Nations 
may develop for uniform commodity 
classification probably will emphasize 
the attaining of comparability of statis- 
tics for the important commodities 
which bulk large in international trade. 
About 400 to 600 tightly homogeneous 
commodities or small commodity groups 
could be set up and clearly defined with- 
out regard to outline. If all nations re- 
ported on their trade in these selected 
commodities, fully 80 to 90 percent of 
world trade would be uniformly reported. 
These 400 to 600 tightly homogeneous 
commodities would have to be very spe- 
cifically defined in terms of the com- 
modity items which should be included 
within each commodity classification 
but the reporting could, if necessary, ig- 
nore the over-all outline of the com- 
modity-classification systems of the in- 
dividual countries. 

Under such a plan for achieving com- 
parable international-trade statistics in 
important commodities, the United 
States undoubtedly would be in a posi- 
tion to supply the needed information 
with no drastic revision in its present 
export and import commodity-classifi- 
cation systems. The information could 
indeed be supplied even if the export 
and import classifications were made 
more convertible in outline to the Stand- 
ard Commodity Classification System. 
Until recommendations are made by the 
United Nations, no changes in the United 
States commodity-classification systems 
need be inaugurated for the purpose of 
international comparisons. The United 
States has, however, produced no statis- 
tics on its imports and exports in terms 
of the League of Nations Minimum List 
since 1939, and this deficiency should be 
overcome by compiling information for 
later years in the format of the Minimum 
List. 

This review of problems in United 
States Foreign-Trade Statistics has in- 
cluded discussions of coverage of: 

(a) Small-value shipments. 

(b) Civilian relief shipments by the United 
States armed forces. 

The problems of prompt reporting of: (a) 
Over-all export and import statistics, (b) 
vessel and air import and export statistics. 

Certain problems of commodity classifica- 
tion including: (a) The general accuracy of 
classification, (b) inaccuracies attributed to 
ocean-freight-rate classifications, (c) the 
need of classifications comparable with those 
used for domestic statistics, (d) the need of 


greater detail, and (e) the need of inter- 
national comparisons. 


Proper actions in regard to all of these 
must be related to other problems fa- 
miliar to users of the statistics. Some 
of these should be briefly mentioned: 


(a) Accuracy of country of destination 
and country of origin information. The 
outstanding case of such inaccuracy before 
the war was that of exports to Czecho- 
slovakia which were frequently credited to 
Germany, the country of consignment but 
not of ultimate destination. 

(b) Adequacy of the statistics for balance- 
of-payment purposes. Inaccuracies in the 
dollar-value figures are the most important 
inaccuracy here,’ and shipments between 
parent companies and subsidiaries are a fre- 
quent source of inaccuracy. 

(c) Problems of presentation, including 
that of imports on an import for consump- 
tion and a general import basis; the han- 
dling of warehouse transactions; the ade- 
quacy of the publication program, the form 
of reports released, and the like. 


To some users of the statistics, these 
or other problems may be of equal or 
greater importance than those granted 
more attention in the present discus- 
sion. This points to the fact that 
changes and improvements in the sta- 
tistics must take account of the needs of 
many different kinds of users of the sta- 
tistics. Business, industry, and port offi- 
cials use the statistics for estimating the 
size of foreign markets, analyzing the 
competitive position of various sources of 
supply, searching for new trade oppor- 
tunities, and providing information on 
the distribution of foreign-trade traffic 
by port, flag of vessel, and the like. Ina 
broader context, the economic analysis 
of foreign-trade statistical information 
includes the use of the figures to assay 
the role of foreign trade in relation to 
the domestic economy, the effects of in- 
dustrialization on trade, the economic 
structure of individual countries, and 
the relation to the world-wide economic 
structure of trade. For Government use 
the statistics are an important source of 
information in the determination of 
public policy in regard to international 
commodity agreements, tariffs and trade 
agreements, the analysis of balances of 
international payments, the determina- 
tion of shipping policy, and in more de- 
tail the administration of the customs.‘ 
All of these uses of the statistics must be 
kept in perspective if, in line with the 
present discussion, critical review and 
appraisal of United States foreign-trade 
statistics is made by joint action of in- 
dustry and Government to bring the sta- 
tistics into line with present require- 
ments. 

| NoTE.—This concludes Mr. Ely’s two-part 
discussion of problems posed today by U. S. 
foreign-trade statistics. Part I, which ap- 
peared in the March 15 issue of this maga- 
zine, discussed some immediate problems in 


the scope and coverage of the statistics and 
the problems of prompt reporting.| 


*For a brief description of these inaccu- 
racies see the foreword of any recent volume 
of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States. 

‘Summarized from appendix B of the Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
Statistics of the Clearing Office for Foreign 
Transactions and Reports. Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, processed, December 
1944. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Aet 


PROCLAMATION OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT 
WITH PARAGUAY 


(State Department press release No. 182, 
of March 11, 1947) 


The President, on March 10, 1947, pro- 
claimed the trade agreement between the 
United States and the Republic of Para- 
guay which was signed at Asuncion on 
September 12, 1946. 

Article XVII of the agreement pro- 
vides that it shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day following the day of its 
proclamation by the President of the 
United States and its publication in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the Republic of Para- 


guay, or, if the proclamation and publi- 
cation take place on different days, on 
the thirtieth day following the one later 
in time. 

The agreement was published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the Republic of Para- 
guay on February 26, 1947, and will there- 
fore enter into force on April 9, 1947, the 
thirtieth day following the date of the 
proclamation issued by the President. 

The English text of the agreement, in- 
cluding two schedules and three ex- 
changes of notes, together with an an- 
alysis of the agreement, was made public 
in the State Department’s press release 
No. 631 of September 12, 1946. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 


Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba Aug. 24,1934 Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 
burg) Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil : Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 1, 1936 
Canada (see _ revised 
agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


Curacao) Dec, 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland : . Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras . =e Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia .- Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala . Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro 
tectorates other than 


Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua : Mar, 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador ; Feb, 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica : Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2 ...| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Coloniai 


Empire _- Nov. 17,1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) _____- do-.- Do. 
Turkey 22s ......-| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela .| Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 


1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938, 
2 Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939. 
Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940 


Country Date signed Date effective 


Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18,1939 Dec, 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 30,1939 Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec, 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14, 1941 Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942) Jan 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 Jan. 30,1943 
Iran Apr. 8.1943 June 2k, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 Nov. 19, 1943 


Paraguay Sept. 12,1946 4Apr. 9, 1947 


‘It will come into force 30 days after its proclamation 
by the President of the United States and the publication 
of the Agreement in the ‘“‘Gaceta Oficial’ of Paraguay, 
or 30 days after the later of these events if they do not 
take place on the same date 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce, Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of 
the United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1930, including all duty reductions or bindings by the 
United States under the trade agreements sig 1ed to date, 
arranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in 
the form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C 
for 70 cents per copy.| 


Countries With Which Intention to Negotiate Has Been Announced 


Country 


Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese Customs Union 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway- -. 
Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom : 


Latest dat« 
for submit- 
ting written 


Date for oral 
presentation 


Date of issu 
ance of notice 


of views 
Statements 
Nov. 9, 1946 Dec. 21, 1946 Jan. 13, 1947 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do 4 _..do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 


1 Supplementary Notice issued February 18, 1947; briefs to be submitted by March 18, 1947; Public Hearings open 


March 20, 1947. 
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COLUMN 


J. Edward Ely ‘“U. S. Foreign-Trage 
Statistics: Some Immediate Questions 
Posed—Part II. Problems of Commodity 
Classification”) .—See ForEIcn Commerce 
WEEKLY of March 15, 1947. 

Donald F. Heatherington (“Britain's 
Current Problems in Foreign-Trade Re- 
construction—Part II. Sterling and the 
Direction of Trade”) —See Foretcn Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 15, 1947. 








(Continued from p. 32) 


Scandinavian Airlines 
To Operate Three Bases 


The Scandinavian Airlines System 
(SAS) will operate from three bases 
after the receipt of the Boeing Strato. 
cruisers and DC-6’s which have been 
ordered. Sola at Stavanger, Norway, 
will be the base for traffic to North 
America; Kastrup at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, for traffic to Africa and Asia: 
Bromma, and later Halmsjon, at Stock- 
holm for traffic to South America, the 
Far East, and Australia. 


Colombia Rules on 
Licenses for U. S. Planes 


The Director of Civil Aeronautics of 
Colombia has announced that the United 
States CAA Certificate of Airworthiness 
for Export of Unassembled Aircraft and 
Components will be considered as evi- 
dence of the manufacturer’s compliance 
with CAA requirements. However, be- 
fore a Colombian license will be granted, 
all such aircraft will be subject to flight 
tests in Colombia after being assembled. 


Quito Awards Public-Works 
Project to U. S. Firm 


Under the terms of an agreement Ie- 
cently consummated between the Mu- 
nicipality of Quito, Ecuador, and Ebasco 
Services, Inc., of New York City, the 
American firm will finance and con- 
struct for the municipality a program 
of public works. The project includes 4 
municipal airport building at the Quito 
airport, Campo Mariscal Sucre. 





A Spanish National Chemists Associa- 
tion (Asociacién Nacional de Quimicos 
de Espafia) was recently organized, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical journal. 
The first general meeting was held in 
Madrid in October. 
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Hotel New Yorker, Eighth Avenue and 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

97. France—Philippe Potin and Edmond 
Bondis, representing Société Anonyme Felix 
Potin, 83 rue de l'Ourcq, Paris, 19eme, are 
interested in contacting American firms 
wishing to export to France. Scheduled to 
arrive March 7, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Howard 
Juster, 90-06 Park Lane South, Woodhaven, 
Long Island, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Columbia (S, C.), 
Pittsburgh, Washington, and New York, 

98. Norway—H. Rheam-Engebretsen, rep- 
resenting Morten Engebretsen, 28 Dron- 
ningensgate, Oslo, is interested in iron, steel, 
metals, electric wiring material, and plumb- 
ing supplies. Scheduled to arrive March 17, 
via New York City, for a month’s visit, U.S. 
address: c/o Royal Norwegian Consulate 
General, 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

29. Norway—Hans Horn Roer, representing 
Schous Brewery Co., Oslo, is interested in 
the brewing industry, particularly office 


management and business practices. Sched-, 


uled to arrive March 15, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Royal Norwegian Consulate General, 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

30. Norway—Peter Wiig, representing A/S 
De Forenede Norske Laase og Beslagfabriker, 
26-30 Helgesensgate, Oslo, is interested in 
machinery and materials used in manufac- 
turing building hardware. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 15, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Nor- 
wegian Industrial Commission, 115 Broad 
Street, or Royal Norwegian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 80 Broad Street, both New York City. 
Itinerary: New York, Hartford, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 

31. Siam—Thavil Limpisawat, 283-285 
Songsawadi Road, Bangkok, representing 
Nguan Hong Lee and Co., Bangkok, is inter- 
ested in visiting factories manufacturing 
Coconut-oil machinery and automobdtles. 
Scheduled to arrive late in February, for a 
3 months’ visit. U.S. address: c/o Siamese 
Legation, 2300 Kalorama Road, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, and other cities 
in California. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32, Sweden—Ake Skoglund, Brahegatan 12, 
Stockholm, is interested in agencies for all 
types of merchandise either on a commission 
basis or for his own account. Mr. Skoglund 
is how in the United States until April 15. 
U.S. address: c/o Mr. Walter Koch, Emboso- 
graf Corporation of America, 38 West 21st 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. Itinerary: Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Akron, and New York. 

88. Turkey—Mikail Cikvasvili, represent- 
ing Mikail Cikvasvili ve Ortaklari, 5 Barnatan 
Han, Istanbul, is interested in purchasing 
machinery and raw materials for textile and 
rubber factories. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of February for an indefinite period. U. S. 
address: c/o General Branch Trading Co., 
164 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
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erary: New York and other cities as may be 
necessary. 

34. Union of South Africa—John Kaberry 
Jennings, representing National Associated 
Distributors (Pty.) Ltd., 117 St. George's 
Street, Capetown, is interested in building 
materials, textiles, jewelry, and general lines. 
Scheduled to arrive March 5 for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o Davis College, 
Davis, Calif. Itinerary: New York and San 
Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. Uruguay—Raul Campomar, San Jose 
818, Montevideo, is interested in representa- 
tion of business firms in general. Scheduled 
to arrive in February, via New York City, for 
a 2 months’ visit. U.S. address: c/o South 
American Trading Corporation, 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 

36. Uruguay—Emilio Miguel Caubarrere, 
18 de Julio 907, Montevideo, representing 
Luis Caubarrere S. A., 700 Sarandi, Monte- 
video, is interested in merchandise usually 
sold by department stores. Scheduled to 
arrive March 10, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Block 
International Corporation, 101 West 31st 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

37. Uruguay—-José Hugo OCA and Fermin 
Santiago Gomez, representing Tapie & Cia. 
(London-Paris), 1056 Avenida 18 de Julio 
Esq. Rio Negro, Montevideo, are interested in 
merchandise usually sold by department 
stores. Scheduled to arrive March 2, via 
New York City, for a 6 months’ visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Charles Weill, Inc., 101 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 


Import Opportunities 


38. Belgium—A. Cordy & Fils, 121 rue La- 
marck, Liege, wish to export sporting shot- 
guns (hand-made), 200 annually. 

39. Belgium—Entreprises & Manufacturers 
de |’Escaut S. A. Termonde, is interested in 
exporting high-grade and work boots and 
shoes for men, women, and children. 

40. England—Anglo-Baltic Produce Co., 
Ltd., 52-54 Tooley Street, London, S. E. 1, 
wish to export engineering tools and ma- 
chinery, electrical appliances and accesso- 
ries, cutlery, hardware of all kinds, aluminum, 
hollow ware, plastic goods, paints, varnishes, 
and enamels, glassware, bicycles and acces- 
sories. Single copy of price list on products 
offered is available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

41. England—A. S. L. Nicholls, Thurmais 
House, Colman Avenue, Wednesfield, Staffs., 
wish to export radio sets, electrical equip- 
ment, cutlery, leather and rubber goods, 
pottery and general merchandise. 

42. Italy—Societa’ Italiana Commercio Es- 
tero e Nazionale (SICEN), 2 Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele, Florence, has available for export 
large quantities of alabaster articles; lamp 
bases, candelabra, and similar articles, also, 
marble statuary for gardens, cemeteries, 
homes. 

43. Netherlands—Agentuur en Commis- 
siehandel J. G. Lindenberg, 19 Boterstraat, 
Schiedam, wish to export the following: 
Canned mushrooms (4% and 7 0z.); canned 
fish, mackerel, and herring (7 oz.); bottled 
bilberry juice (1.1 1b.) and cigars. 

44. Netherlands—B. N. Schoppert, 66 Lij- 
sterbeslaan, Rijswijk, offers for export orig- 
inal, individual hand paintings (oil), repre- 
senting Netherland landscapes, windmills, 
flower gardens, and the like. Prices quoted 
on four-panel sizes, all with 2-inch frames, 


are: 6 x 6 inches, $2.36; 6 x 8 inches, $2.90; 
6 x 12 inches, $3.13; 12 x 16 inches, $5.40. 

45. Panama—Roberto Ayala A., P. O. Box 
184, Panama, wishes to export from 100 to 
500 pounds monthly of ipecac roots (medi- 
cines), and sarsaparilla roots (tonics); and 
25 to 100 pounds of tortoise shell. 

46. Spanish Morocco—Guevara and Benar- 
roch, 156 Calle 8 de Junio, Larache, wish to 
export 100 metric tons at $120 per metric 
tons of good mijo (millet)—similar to bird- 
seed, can be used in brick making, alcohol 
distilling, and for other purposes. 


Import Opportunities 


47. Canada—John J, Mullin & Co., 1 Van 
Horne Avenue, Montreal, seeks purchase 
quotations on about 100,000 yards annually 
of good celanese shirt-collar lining for 
fusing. 

48. Cyprus—D. Ouzounian M. Soultanian & 
Co., P. O. Box 127, Nicosia, desires purchase 
quotations on 12 farm tractors, 20 to 30 hp., 
best obtainable. 

49. England—A. Atkinson & Co. Ltd., Mon- 
ument Station Buildings, London, E. C, 4., 
seeks purchase quotations on pickles, tomato 
catchup, and tomato sauce. 

50. England—R. Durell & Co. Ltd., Globe 
Wharf, Mile End, London, E. 1., seeks pur- 
chase quotations on a multiple spindle 
wood-boring machine and a barrel machine, 

51. England—International Exporters & 
Importers, Ltd., 19a Coleman Street, London, 
E. C. 2., desire purchase quotations on a 
complete plant to produce from 100 to 200 
gross per day of black-lead pencils, 

52. England—J. & N. Philips & Co. Ltd., 35 
Church Street, Manchester 4, desire to im- 
port under British Token Import Plan ladies’ 
full-fashioned silk and/or rayon (not nylon) 
stockings, 

53. England—G. Wheeler & Son Ltd., 36-40 
Powell Street, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 
1., desire purchase quotations on fittings for 
jewelry cases including push springs, joints, 
hinges. 

54. France—Etablissements Cougny, Usine 
d’iode, Le Conquet, Finistere, seeks purchase 
quotations on pharmaceutical preparations. 

55. Italy—Ambra, 86 Via Foligno, Turin, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency on 
good electrical home appliances, 1,000 models 
a vear, 

56. Itaiy—Carpigiani Fratelli S. R. L., 4 
Via Parigi, Bologna, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for automatic packaging 
machinery, valves, and accessories for pack- 
aging pharmaceuticals, food _ specialties, 
candy, and the like; machines for mixing, 
quantity regulating, wrapping, envelope fill- 
ing and sealing, and ice-cream freezing. 

57. Italy—Fratelli Gardino, 40 Corso Fran- 
cia, Turin, desires purchase quotations on 
merchantable southern yellow pine, Douglas- 
fir, other softwood construction lumber. 
Require 500,000 to 2,000,000 board feet a 
year. 

58. Italy—-Damiano Piccinini, 6 Piazza 
Bernardini, Lucca, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for tertile machinery, and 
anthracite coal for industrial needs. 

59. Italy—Societa Impianti Aria Com- 
pressa, Via La Loggia 15-17, Turin, desires 
purchase quotations for all types of pneu- 
matic equipment such as compressors. 

60. Italy—S. A. Stabilimento Industriale 
Toscano e Cartiera Cini, 4 Via Arnolfo, 
Florence, seeks purchase quotations for ro- 
tating lithographic printing machines. 
Specifications: one or two colors, 50 x 70 
cm. and 70 x 100 cm. print. 

61. Netherlands—Johan Mullaart’s Handel 
Maatschappij N. V., 78-79 Hofwijckplein, 'The 
Hague, desires purchase quotations for first- 
class electric- or hand-operated calculating 
machines. 
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62. Newfoundland—Baine Johnston & Co., 
Ltd., St. John’s, desires purchase quotations 
on high-quality grades of evaporated or 
condensed canned milk, 5,000 to 10,000 cases, 
in 8- or 16-ounce cans or other sizes. 

63. Union of South Africa—E. P. Bailey 
(Pty.) Ltd., 8 de Villiers Street, Johannes- 
burg, desires purchase quotations and agency 
for inexpensive types of the following: Mo- 
tor attachment for bicycles; battery-operated 
radio receiving sets; battery chargers; kero- 
sene safety lamps; and wind-driven genera- 
tor sets. 

64. Union of South Africa—Century Radio 
& Tube Co. 8S. A. (Pty.) Ltd., Colins Buildings, 
155 Pretorius Street, Pretoria, seeks purchase 
quotations for musical instruments, includ- 
ing pianos and pipe organs; electrical house- 
hold appliances; electric clocks and tower 
clocks; and church furniture (wood and 
steel). Copies of complete list of equipment 
desired available from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


65. England—Medical Equipment Co., Ltd., 
45 Coleherne Court, London, S. W. 5., desires 
American agent for surgical, veterinary, 
optic, and acoustic instruments; electro- 
medical apparatus; hospital equipment and 
furniture; invalid furniture and appliances; 
sterilized dressings and catgut; chemicals 
and pharmaceutical products, cosmetics, 
perfumery, etc. 

66. Scotland—Edinburgh Essence Co., Ltd., 
Silvermills, Edinburgh, desires American 
agent for fine flavors for foodstuffs, fruit- 
juice concentrates, culinary essences, color 
and flavor compounds, etc. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


67. Brazil—Cia. Meridional de Equipa- 
mento Ferroviario, Rua Buenos Aires 100, 
Eighth Floor, Rio de Janeiro, seeks represen- 
tations for Diesel-electric locomotives of 
1-meter gage. 

68. Brazil—Representacées Anglo-Ameri- 
canas S. A., Avenida Graca Aranha 57, 10 
andar, Rio de Janeiro, seeks representations 
for small pleasure moOtor-boats. 

69. England—George E. L. Baker, la King 
Georges Place, Maldon, Essex, seeks represen- 
tation for packaged foodstuffs. 

70. England—Bruce Starke & Co., Ltd., 5 
Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3, seeKs rep- 
resentations for raw materials for the chem- 
ical, drug, and allied industries. 

71. England—Fox Tucker Equipment, Ltd., 
8 Dyers Buildings, Holburn, London, E. C. 1., 
seeks representations for commercial refrig- 
eration equipment up to 1,000 cubic feet ca- 
pacity; domestic refrigerators, and food ma- 
chinery such as sausage machines, potato 
peelers, and mincers. 

72. England—Tange, Ltd., 10 Railway Ap- 
proach, London Bridge, London, S. E. 1, seeKs 
representations for dried eggs; other egg 
products, butter, cheese, lard, canned and 
packaged foodstuffs. 

73. Italy—Ing. Vittorio Baudi di Selve, 9 
Piazza Solferino, Turin, seeks representa- 
tions for agricultural machines. 

74. Italy—S. A. Laboratorio Guidotti & Co., 
22 Via Trieste, Pisa, seeks representations for 
pharmaceutical and biological specialties in- 
cluding hormones, vitarnins, and hypophos- 
phites. 

75. Italy—RIMI, 7 Corso Re Umberto, 
Turin, seeks representations for automatic 
gages for technical concerns. 

76. Italy—Soc. An Il Giardino, 2 Piazza del 
Carmine, Florence, seeks representations for 
newly developed scientific horticulture prod- 
ucts such as vegetables hormones, insecti- 
cides and parasiticides, and materials used in 
hybridization of plants, flowers, and seeds. 
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77. Panama—M. Espinosa, Apartado 629, 
Panama, seeKs representations in Panama 
and the Canal Zone for canned goods, gro- 
ceries, cotton towels, cigars, candy bars, and 
fancy bozes. 

78. Portugal—Weber & Co., Ltda., Rua dos 
Correeiros 71-2°, Lisboa, seeKs representa- 
tions for flashlights and dry batteries. 

79. Union of South Africa—Phillips Den- 
bigh (Pty) Ltd., Lower Pier Road, Wynberg, 
Cape Province, seeks representations for high- 
frequency heating and dehydration devices, 
electronic equipment, including steel tape 
recorders; and radar equipment and spare 
parts for servicing American ships. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country: 


Alcoholic Beverages Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Portugal. 

Boat and Ship Builders, 
Chandlers—Brazil. 
Boat and Ship Builders, 
Chandlers—Costa Rica. 
Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Spain. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
ish Honduras 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers—Do- 
minican Republic 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers—Egypt 
and Cyprus. 

Business Firms—Falkland Islands. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—<Australia. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Ireland 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Syria and 
Lebanon. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Peru. 

Department Stores—Venezuela. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Exporters 
United Kingdom. 


Repairers, and 


Repairers, and 


Brit- 


Furniture Importers and Dealers—Australia. 
Furniture Importers and Dealers—Colombia. 
Furniture Importers and Dealers—Turkey 


Furniture Manufacturers—Turkey 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Haiti 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—El Salva- 
dor. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Importers 
and Dealers—Finland. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Importers 
and Dealers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Panama. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Uruguay 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Brazil 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Spain. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters— 
Chile. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Turkey. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Photogra- 
phers—Colombia. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Photogra- 
phers—Costa Rica. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Photogra- 
phers—Guatemala. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Photogra- 
phers—Ireland. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Photogra- 
phers—New Zealand. 

Sawmills—Brazil 

Waste Paper and Rags Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico. 











FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
(Continued from p. 33) 


Milan International Sample Fair 


The Milan International Sample Fair 
which is scheduled to be held from Sep- 
tember 12 to 27, 1947, will (according to 
information received from the American 
Consul General in Milan) approach jf 
not equal the prewar fairs in size and 
importance. The Fair will emphasize 
the development of radio, this being the 
fiftieth anniversary of the registration 
of the first wireless-telegraphy patent. 

The management of the Fair has in- 
vited many foreign countries to partici- 
pate officially, and thus far 13 foreign 
countries have accepted invitations, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. 

It is proposed to have the following 
trade sections: 

Wearing Apparel—Textiles 
and Pelts; 

Agriculture and Foodstuffs; 

Household Fixtures and Furnishings; 

Handicrafts and Minor Industries; 

Building and Construction Materials; 

Travel and Transportation; 

Mechanica] and Electrical Equipment; 

Physical Development, Chemistry and Sani- 
tation; 

Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, Watchmakers. 


Leather, Skins 


Space in these sections is at the rate 
of 3,000 lire per square meter for closed 
areas, 2,000 lire per square meter for 
sheltered areas, and 1,000 lire per square 
meter for open areas. 


International Film Festivals 


The second International Film Festival 
will be held in Locarno, Switzerland, from 
June 26 to July 6, 1947. The objective 
of the Festival is to present previews of 
films which will illustrate the progress 
of the cinematographic art of the various 
producing countries. Prizes will be 
awarded to the best films shown at the 
Festival. 

On August 23, 1947, the Eighth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Cinematographic 
Art will be opened in Venice, Italy. The 
purpose of that exhibition is to show the 
efforts of cinematography toward prog- 
ress aS a means not only of artistic ex- 
pression but also of diffusing civilization 
and culture. Dfferent prizes will be 
awarded by an international jury for the 
best films shown. The jury will be com- 
posed of representatives appointed by the 
participating nations—one from each 
country. 





Purchases of equipment needed in con- 
nection with plans for the improvement 
and expansion of public works are re- 
ported to be contemplated by the city 
government of Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
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